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A Million Dollars’ Worth 


The scarcity of clothing thruout 
Europe, and the misery due to the lack 
of it in cold weather, will be greater 
next winter than in any period since 
1915. Stores of linen gathered in the 
prosperous years preceding the war 
are now exhausted. Salable articles 
that could be exchanged for clothing 
have largely disappeared in the pawn- 
shops and been exported to foreign 
lands. Almost no: clothing has been 
bought in Central and Eastern Europe 
by the great masses of the population 
since 1915. ‘ 

People can live thru th: summer 
without much clothing, altho not with- 
out discomfort and mental suffering. 
In winter, however, clothing is neces- 
sary to life. The clothing for distribu- 
tion next winter must be collected dur- 
ing these summer months and shipped 
to Europe by September, or it will ar- 
rive late. The American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee of 20 South Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., appeals to 
the American public to send them 
without delay at least a million dollars’ 
worth of clothing. It will be used in 
Poland, Vienna, Germany, or Russia, 
according to the wishes of the donors, 
which will be scrupulously followed. 
Clothing arriving unallocated will be 
distributed according to the relative 
needs of the countries mentioned. 

What is needed? Knitted garments 
such as filled the leisure hours of the 
women of America during the war; 
second-hand clothing that is strong 
and clean and serviceable, and worth 
paying freight on to Europe; and 
shoes in good condition, for all ages, 
and particularly shoes with low heels 
and wide toes; baby clothing in unlim- 
ited quantities; yarn, in order that the 
women of Europe may also knit for 
themselves; leather which the cobblers 
of Europe may make into shoes; uncut 
cloth in enormous quantities, such as 
dress materials, suitings, flannelette, 
etc. 

The spasm of generosity that pos- 
sessed America during the war has un- 
doubtedly given way to a reaction. 
Christians are taking a vacation. They 
do not realize that the emergency in 
Europe, as far as clothing is con- 
cerned, has increased rather than 
diminished. Will our women rest on 
their porches this summer in self-sat- 
isfied contemplation of past labors, or 
will they rise to this need? Will the 
men who read these words dig deep 
into their pockets once more, so that 
adequate supplies of raw materials 
and ready-made garments may be pur- 
chased? Love must go into this service. 
Every stitch should be taken with 
imagination that perceives why it is 
taken. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Hueu §S. Futterton—Making a religion 
of sport is quite as bad as making sport 
of religion. 


PRESIDENT HArpDING—General Grant's 
advice, ‘‘Let us have peace,” is a peculiarly 
happy theme. 


“PUSSYFOOT”’ Jounson—The eye I lost 
is a thousand times paid for by the good 
friends I gained thru the accident. 


Roy K. MovuLton—No man in the his- 
tory of the world has ever been able to 
wear a plug hat and milk a cow at the 
same time. 


SAMUEL GompPERS—The open shop move- 
ment is a crusade to break down the or- 
ganized labor movement and to restore in- 
dustrial oligarchy. 


Sam A, LEw1soHN—The industrial rela- 
tions department is a prime requisite in 
any modern plant in which more than a few 
hundred men are employed. 


Pror. A. G. WEBSTER—To steer around 
a corner motorists need only bear in mind 
that the centrifugal force is proportionate 
at the curvature of the street corner. 


Capt. GEoRGE B. Hype, Near East Re- 
lief Worker—You can go into the city of 
Constantinople any day of the week and 
buy a slave girl for $10, $15, or $20. 


GOVERNOR ALLEN--There are 15,000 pro- 
fessional leaders of labor in the United 
States who are drawing $60,000,000 a year 
out of the slender pockets of union men. 


Ex-PRESIDENT CHARLES W. Eviot—You 
have all known young women to be seized 
upon during a dance by intoxicated men 
under the fool custom ‘called “cutting in.” 


Wit Irwin—If we were conducting 
war scientifically for the b.st interests of 
the race, the slogan of conscription would 
be not “single men first” but “grandfathers 
first.” 


Opr—e MINATRA, Superintendent Texas 
Orphan Home—Too many preachers get 
their theology from the denomination just 
as their wives get corn from the grocery, 
canned and ready to serve. 


Wurm Y. Warp, M.D.—President 
Wilson asked for a great and solemn refer- 
endum on the League of Nations. The 
American people gave him a gigantic and 
seismic pandemonium on the agglomeration 
of nothingness. 


Opening Nights 
Shuffle Along. A highly original and non- 
sensical musical melange of negro life, com- 
posed, produced and acted by negroes. 
Much more entertaining than most white 
productions of its class. (Sixty-third Street 
Theater. ) 


John Ferguson, one of the first fine 
things the Theater Guild did, is in its revi- 
val still fine, in spite of recurring after 
such successes as “Liliom’’ and “Mr. Pim 
Passes By.” The cast is very good, and 
one regrets only for old time’s sake that 
there are few of the original members in 
it. (Garrick Theater.) 
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Niagara Falls at Night 


“. . . The sick sight 

And giddy prospect of the raving stream, 

The unfettered cleuds and region of the Heavens, 
Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light— 
Were all like workings of one mind, the features 
Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree; 
Characters of the great Apocalypse, 

The types and symbols of Eternity, 

Of first, and last, and midst, and without end.” 


—From “The Prelude,” by William Wordsworth 
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John and Mary American 
A True Story 


By Susan Brown Bristol 


diana, near the tiny town of Whitehall, is the new 

center of population of the United States. Twenty 
miles away is the city of Centerton, known as the resi- 
dence of John Smith, Mary, his wife, and their three chil- 
dren, John Junior, James and Margaret. 

John and Mary were reared in the country. Their ances- 
tors, for several generations, had been sturdy American 
farmers. Had John and Mary followed the line of least re- 
sistance perhaps they would have remained on the farm. 
But they became restless. For both, the farm meant long 
hours—sunrise to sunset. At best farm life was a humdrum 
existence. Moreover, John and Mary were lonely on the 
farm. Now and then they saw the Joneses and a few other 
neighbors, but the sociably inclined Smiths wanted to live 
among and be a part of crowds, to have more “life.” Also, 
more and more realizing the uncertainty of the “elements 
of nature,” John argued that, like any other human being, 
he needed a certain income upon which to depend. From 
friends in Centerton he had heard of the expansion of the 
city’s various industrial activi- 


[: the extreme southeastern corner of Owen County, In- 


in evidence for the well-to-do and “comfortable” homes 
for the “upper” middle class, on the more undesirable 
streets, in flats or in other cramped quarters, lived Cen- 
terton’s less fortunate, among whom were the Smiths. 

On the farm John had produced a large share of the 
food consumed by the family, and also he was not bothered 
by the question of rent. No wonder, then, that upon becom- 
ing a resident of Centerton, difficulties awaited him, and 
that, particularly these last hard years, with his introduc- 
tion to gouging landlords, grasping food profiteers and 
merciless merchants, his wits and nerves were taxed to 
the breaking point. By November, 1920—and prices were 
even higher in midsummer—it was costing the Smith fam- 
ily nearly twice as much to live as in 1914. For a bare roof 
they were obliged to pay 66 per cent more than the pre- 
war figure, for food 93 per cent more. Fuel and light were 
doubled. Clothing was increased to 128 per cent, sundries 
to 92. Fortunately by April, 1921, the cost of living had 
decreased about 25 per cent from what it was the preced- 
ing November. To be sure, the Smiths were forced to pay 
their landlord about 5 per cent 








ties, and of the growing need 
for more workers. On the farm 
he had been “Jack-of-all-trades.” 
He was curious to see how 
labor could be “divided,” in 
practice. He felt assured of 
fairly satisfactory wages in the 
city—at least, such as they 
were, they were definite. Vari- 
ous friends had prospered in 
Centerton. Why not he? Mary, 
also, worn to a frazzle from 
farm drudgery, was more than 


ble imagination. 








Facts, figures, and the general state of 
things as given in Miss Bristol’s story, 
are not the generalizations of a nim- 
From a sound and 
scholarly study of statistical facts and 
human facts in the lives of many Smiths 
and Joneses, Miss Bristol knows exactly 
and concretely what she is talking about 
in presenting this composite picture 


more than in the fall, but 
food, clothing, fuel and light 
had noticeably dropped. Even 
with the decreased cost of liv- 
ing, on their income, which for 
the last few years had been 
from $1,300 to $1,400, the 
Smiths could not live comfort- 
ably, healthfully, or decently. 
Of course John’s employer ar- 
gued that he was paying John 
about twice as much as before 
the war, and that, therefore, 














willing to chance a change, and 
especially that the children might have the “advantages” 
of a progressive city like Centerton. 

Steadily growing, Centerton came to be a city of more 
than twenty-five thousand Americans and English, Ger- 
mans, Austro-Hungarians, Russians, Irish, Italians and 
Scandinavians. More and more it was coming to be known 
as a business center, a city of high prices, high prices for 
food, for rent, and for clothing. It boasted of its com- 
modious city hall, its flourishing banks, its schools, its pub- 
lie library, and its churches; likewise of its water works, 
its electric lights and gas plants, and its street railways. 
The mayor and city council, the board of education, the 
police force, the fire department, and the department of 
public health all received a generous share of criticism 
from “The Indignant Taxpayer,” who, from time to time, 
thru Centerton’s press, enlightened the public on his views 
regarding municipal economy. While luxurious houses were 


John was considerably better off 
than in pre-war days. But the next thing was to convince 
John. As a matter of fact, on their income, the Smiths could 
not pay for enough housing space in which to be com- 
fortable. They could not procure adequate clothing to meet 
the needs of warmth and cleanliness, to say nothing of the 
need, most important, of such clothing as would permit 
them to appear in public with that feeling of self-respect 
produced by the wearing of “good clothes.” John was 
unable to replace the overcoat which he had worn 
for four years and which originally cost only fifteen 
dollars. Mary, using all of her mathematical genius, 
could not squeeze out money enough from the weekly in- 
come to buy a new hat, altho her one straw hat (purchased 
at about the same time as John’s overcoat) had scarcely 
sufficient body left to hold another dose of “colorite.” The 
Smith income did not permit of proper food. It is true, 
Mary did not follow a budget, [Continued on page 628 
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This Changing World 


By Edwin E. Slosson 
VI—Vanishing Coal and Growing Wood 


“Soon shall thy arm, unconquered Steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge or drive the rapid car.” 
—Erasmus Darwin (1789) 


\ , eo the first trolley car ran down the street of 
Atlanta, Georgia, an old negro watching the 
mysterious vehicle from the sidewalk was heard 

to remark: “Dese Yankees is quah people. Fust dey come 

down heah and free de slave; den dey come down and free 
de mule.” 

That is a good summary of the progress of civilization. 
The first animal that man enslaved was man. Next he 
shifted the burden in part to the back of the ox and the 
horse. Now human slavery is at an end and we are gradu- 
ally getting to the, point of releasing the lower animals 
from their enslavement. Eventually all the hard work of 
the world will be done by engines run by inorganic power. 

Modern civilization is based upon such utilization of nat- 
ural energy. The number of people who can live on the 
earth and the comfort in which they live depend upon 
how much energy can be obtained and how economically it 
may be employed. Of all conceivable sources of energy only 
the sun’s rays are actually available and these not directly. 
Until some practicable solar engine is invented we must 
rely upon indirect means of making the sunshine work. 

The energy radiated by the sun reaches the earth thru 
92,000,000 miles of empty space as cold as can be. When 
the rays come into our atmosphere they heat up the air 
and so set up currents in it. That gives us power for wind- 
mills. When the rays strike the sea they heat up the water 
and evaporate some of it which, carried away by the wind, 
falls on the mountains as rain. That gives us power for our 
water-wheels. When the rays fall on a green leaf they are 
set to making cellulose. That gives us fuel for our engines. 

There are then three ways in which to engage solar 
energy, two physical 


The chemical means of utilizing sun power, that is, com- 
bustion, is at present our chief dependence, but the little 
green leaves work too slow for us. They cannot keep up 
the pace that modern life demands. So we have drawn upon 
fossil fuel, upon the carbonaceous accumulations of the 
Paleozoic period. The iron horse feeds on subterranean 
pastures. We stoke our engines with the giant ferns and 
mosses that grew in Wales or Pennsylvania long before 
human life began. 

In the green laboratories of the curious vegetation of 
that remote era the light waves from the sun acted as they 
do today, dissolving the bonds that connected the carbon 
and oxygen in carbonic acid gas, storing the carbon in the 
plant and restoring the oxygen to the air. We now reverse 
the process and reunite the carbon of the coal beds with the 
oxygen of the air and so revive the sunshine that fell upon 
the earth hundreds of thousands of years ago. 

But we have for a century been living upon our car- 
bonaceous capital. We have skimmed the cream of our coal 
beds and wasted about 99 per cent of its power. The con- 
centrated fluid extract of fossil fuel, petroleum, is even 
more limited and has been still more recklessly wasted. 
Coal is scarce in many parts of the world and oil will soon 
be scarce everywhere. The southern hemisphere is con- 
spicuously deficient in coal. Africa, South America and 
Australia have not enough for their own needs and will 
have to borrow from their northern neighbors. 

What shall we do when the coal runs low? Can we raise 
our own fuel as fast as we use it? I put that question to the 
Information Service of the National Research Council and 
received an answer from Rafael Zon, economist of the 
United States Forest 








and the third chemi- 
cal. 

I suppose the first 
employment of exter- 
nal energy in the his- 
tory of the world was 
when some _prehis- 
toric savage discov- 
ered that he could 
save himself walking 
by floating down- 
stream astride of a 
log. Doubtless the sec- 
ond was when some 
other genius discov- 
ered that he could 
make the wind propel 
his log canoe across 
still water by hoist- 
ing a skin as a sail. 
The third method, the 
chemical process of 
using solar energy, 
came with the inven- 
tion of the steam en- 
gine a hundred and 
fifty years ago. 
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London Sphere 


The lump of coal stands for the estimate of the total amount of coal existing 
in the country indicated in each case. The hole cut in the side of each lump 


represents the yearly output of coal in that country. The proportion of the hole 
‘to the lump in each case seems to indicate that there will be no cause for 


very pressing worry about the coal situation for some time to come 


Service, which covers 
the ground so compe- 
tently that I am quot- 
ing it entire: 

“The German phy- 
sicist, Helmholtz, at 
one time compared 
the number of ther- 
mal units received by 
an acre of land in 
Germany during a 
year with the num- 
ber of thermal units 
produced by burning 
the vegetable matter 
elaborated during the 
year. His calculation 
was that 1/1477 part, 
or roughly 1/1500 
part of the sun’s heat 
was thus. rendered 
available.. 

“The largest mean 
yield per acre of 
northern and mid- 
European forest is 
153 cubic feet. This 
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This is a map 
of the coal 
world, showing 
where coal 
areas are locat- 
ed, and how 
much — this 
shown by the 
relative size of 
the black spot— 
is annually pro- 
duced in differ- 
ent parts of the 
globe 
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London Sphere 


includes all combustible material, even twigs and leaves. 
Quick-growing eucalypts in South Africa yield 700 cubic 
feet per acre. The maximum South African yield, there- 
fore, is five times the maximum European yield. Since the 
average weight of eucalypt wood is three times that of 
spruce, the heating power produced on an acre of eucalyp- 
tus must be set at about fifteen times that produced on an 
acre of northern and mid-European forest. Thus on the 
basis of Helmholtz’s calculations, a eucalyptus plantation 
can, with the most favorable circumstances in South 
Africa or on tropical mountains, store up 15/1500, or 1 
per cent of the solar energy received on the unit of area. 

“As far back as 1882 Sir Dietrich Brandis and D. E. 
Hutchins made the discovery that eucalyptus planted on 
tropical mountains will produce wood fuel at the rate of 
twenty tons (dry weight at sixty pounds per cubic foot) 
per acre per year in perpetuity. The eucalyptus plantation 
reproduces itself when cut without further expense and its 
dry timber, heavier than coal (which, as met with com- 
mercially, weighs fifty to fifty-two tons per cubic foot), has 
an equal or higher thermal power, bulk for bulk, than 
coal. They have obtained this result as the maximum yield 
of Eucalyptus globulus on the Nilgiris in southern India. 
No doubt there are other instances where higher yields are 
produced now. 

“There is also no doubt that should the coal supply give 
out selection and experiment will produce a forest vegeta- 
tion that will yield more than twenty tons per acre per 
year. This has been clearly demonstrated in the case of 
vegetables and fruits. If a chance tree on a chance moun- 
tain in a chance soil can produce the equivalent of twenty 
tons of coal per acre per year, does it seem unreasonable 
to suppose that by selection we can produce, say, double 
this, or forty tons? To produce this in perpetuity we 
should probably have to find a tree with the moderate soil 
requirements of the conifers. A powerful sun, a heavy 
rainfall, and a very rapid growing tree would be the es- 
sentials of such a production of wood fuel. 

“Analyzing the rainfall map of the world one can read- 
ily notice that these conditions are fulfilled over about 8000 
million acres of its surface. This is about one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the total land surface of 35,200 million acres. 
Let us consider only latitudes below forty degrees and 
rainfall above forty inches. One-half of this area under 
forest might yield the equivalent of 160,000 million tons of 
coal yearly. This is more than one hundred times the pres- 
ent world’s consumption of coal, assuming that coal and 
eucalypt timber are of approximately equal heating power. 
On the basis of the actual forest yields of today we have 
half of this, or 80,000 million tons. 

“It has now become axiomatic that one-fourth of the land 


area of each country must be in forest if we are to avoid 
the evil effects of forest denudation. In some cases where 
large areas are pestilential, or not suited for human habi- 
tation (as is often the case in the tropics), the forest 
should probably occupy a higher proportion of the land. 
Taking, however, the standard “one-fourth forest,” then, 
on the basis of to-day’s maximum yields, we should have a 
yearly output of 40,250 million tons, and if we divide this 
by two in order to convert maximum forest yield to an 
average forest yield, we still obtain 20,175 million tons, or 
nearly fifteen times the world’s present consumption. 

“The yield of firewood from the world’s tropical and ex- 
tra-tropical forests, whenever they are fully stocked and 
scientifically worked, will thus yield the equivalent of from 
fifteen to sixty times the present consumption of coal and 
even larger quantities if we succeed by cultivation in 
doubling the present timber yield figures. 

“The Nilgiris figures quoted above were formally re- 
corded in two official reports printed and published by the 
Madras Government in 1882. They have been confirmed by 
measurements of other forest officers. Similar figures have 
been obtained in South Africa: they have been exceeded in 
several plantations in Natal, while at Johannesburg they 
have not been confined to eucalyptus only, but have been 
obtained from the black wattle (Acacia decurrens) as well 
as from some other trees.” 

It is reassuring to learn that the growth of cellulose may 
be made to meet the demands of the growth of civiliza- 
tion, but we must realize that this rolling world would get 
a hard jolt if it had to shift gears from fossil to forest 
fuel. The region that will raise most vegetation is the hot 
and humid tropics where a high civilization is difficult to 
maintain. Man is not at his best in a hot-house atmosphere. 
His optimum climate is in the north temperate zone where 
the average temperature is 64 degrees Fahrenheit and the 
humidity is 80 per cent, where the weather is changeable 
and the wind blows. Under such conditions he can slough 
off his surplus energy and maintain a high efficiency. 


OW when man woke up to the idea of using engines to 

do his work he found his fuel close at hand in the form 
of coal. Petroleum, which was still better, could be ob- 
tained for the tapping and could be easily transported if 
not conveniently situated. 

But if we have to return to the Wooden Age and draw 
upon the waste lands of the world for the fuel necessary 
to run our industries some means will have to be discov- 
ered by which the vegetation may be transformed into 
some easily portable form such as alcohol or oil. Or else the 
wood may be burned where it is grown and power trans- 
mitted in electrical form by wire, [Continued on page 631 




















The Sky-Way to the North 


The Airman Holds the Key to the Ice-Locked Wealth of Arctic Regions 
By Agnes C. Laut 


Author of “Pathfinders of the West” 


dians and missionaries of the Far North have known 

for a century—ever since MacKenzie found the great 
northern river named after him—that a vast oil area com- 
parable to Mexico’s, or Oklahoma’s, exists between the 
Arctic Circle and the Athabasca, and certainly as far west 
as the Peace. The area is about 1500 miles long and 500 
miles broad. 

Oil was found in twenty-three different wells in the sum- 
mers of 1919 and 1920, in gusher quantities in one well in 
the Arctic Circle at a depth of 800 feet, in August of last 
year. 

While it will probably take some four years’ explora- 
tion and trial to prove the exact potential production of the 
new oil area and to get pipe lines and storage tanks and 
living communities erected in the northern wilderness, the 
spectacular fact to the outsider is that for the first time 
the wealth of the North can be unlocked by the use of the 
flying boat and the aeroplane. 

The hidden wealth of the North has been known for a 
hundred years; but because of the enormous distances to 
be traversed, the puzzle was to unlock that wealth. Mac- 
Kenzie River oil area is 1500 miles from settlement. The 
Liard gold areas are 2000 miles by canoe, 800 as the crow 
flies from the outmost fringe of settlement. Owing to the 
lateness of the ice going out of northern rivers, fur trade 
steamers and canoes could hardly set out before June 1, 
and the return against stream and head winds, with delays 
for fur freights, usually required at least three months 
for the trip north and back. Now, with an oil supply in the 
North, with landing stations pre-arranged at the fur posts, 
and abundant areas of sloughs and lakes for a sea-plane to 
spank down thru fogs and rain, the trip can be made in and 
out of the North in six days. The North can now be ex- 
plored and exploited as it has not been for a hundred 
years. 


T's world now knows what‘the fur traders and In- 


tryout of aeroplaning was made last summer on Peace 
A River. I happened to be on one of the tryout spins. We 
did not fly as the crow flies. We circled over territory that 
could not be seen by canoe, motor, pack horse; and our 
speedometer registered 165 miles in an hour-and-a-half. 
We were comfortable as a rocking chair in front of a 
fireplace. 
The only danger is landing in a fog on hilly, rocky, 
mountainous ground; but 
for every mile the plane is 


where there is not a river, lake or slough; so the seaplane 
has been substituted for the aeroplane in the “air express” 
to the North. 

This summer two of the big oil companies are using 
seaplanes for their exploratory work. Two gigantic sea- 
planes manufactured in part in Long Island, in part at 
Buffalo, have already winged their way to the North; and 
“the air express” will be in service from Peace River to 
the Arctic Circle by the time these words have reached the 
stage of print. 

“It isn’t the fact that you folks made 165 miles in an 
hour and a half,” said a lifelong Northerner to me as I 
stepped from a very easy, safe flight. “It is the fact that 
you could do in an hour and a half what would have taken 
from ten days to two weeks by a canoe following curves, 
that shows us how we are going to open the North.” That 
—not the time, nor the distance made—was the real sig- 
nificance of the American aviators’ flight from the Atlantic 
Coast across thousands of miles of country to Nome last 
summer. 

Only it is a safe guess that the flight will never again be 
made by aeroplane. ‘ 

Mishaps in landing in the mountains, that might have 
cost the men their lives, demonstrated the greater safety 
and adaptability of the seaplane as compared with the 
aeroplane. 

And as compared with the old and strenuous ways of 
dog-train, snowshoes, or canoe when rivers were open, the 
aeroplane is as free-flying as a bird. Daring, picturesque, 
adventurous, the old way; but the new is not less so, and 
it has what the old had not—the romance of magical 
achievement. 

Wassaic, New York 








up, if the engine goes dead, 
the plane can glide down a 
radius of eight miles, or has 
landing possibilities of six- 
ty-four miles in an eight 
mile square. While landing 
on a steep or rocky hillside 
would mean instant death 
from the somersetting of 
the engine head or tail 
down, landing on water 
would be as safe as train, 
or motor travel. Now in the 
Far North, with its heavy 
snowfall and heavy sum- 
mer rains, there is no area 
of sixty-four square miles 
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In the old days ex- 
plorers forced a few 
blind futile trails 
into the uncharted 
North, spending 
months or years in 
the effort. Now, to 
the flying boat, the 
land is an open 
book, and for the 
first time the oil and 
the mineral wealth 
of the country has 
become _ surveyable 
and accessible 
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Turning the Corner 
By Herbert Hoover 


We have much upon which to congratulate ourselves. Our difficulties are infinitely less than those of Europe; we 
have weathered the danger point of a great crisis; our financial system has proven its strength and for the first time we 
have passed safely thru a commodity crisis without monetary panic. Our people have abundant food and abundant clothing. 
We are at least warmly housed, even tho crowded. We possess in the high intelligence, high courage and high ideals for 
our people, ample reserves of economic, social and political strength. We possess a, great sense of neighborliness that has 
had fine manifestation in these difficult months in help given each other in weathering the storm. We have had a 
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remarkably small ratio of failures. I am convinced we have fundamentally turned the corner. 


With the intelligence, productive power and resourcefulness of the American people, we will emerge thru all this, 
but the rapidity with which we recover will depend upon the promptness with which we grasp and well understand the 
nature of our difficulties and upon the unity and energy of our action. 

While our recovery may be slower than some may expect, nothing can prevent the prosperity of a country where the 
people have enlightenment, wish to work, wish to produce and wish to do right by their neighbors. 

We need remember at all times that we are not a nation of machines, and houses, factories and railways. We are a 
nation of men, women and children. Our industrial system and our commerce is simply an implement for their comfort 
and happiness. When we deal with these great problems of economics let us deal with this one conception—that our object 
is to defend and increase the standards of living of all our people and upon this soil grow those moral and intellectual 
forces that make our nation great.—From a speech delivered April 28 before the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
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How the “Plain People” Win 
P 
By Talcott Williams 


always wins, if he has time on his side. 

If your view of American affairs and your impres- 
sion of the American people goes back to 1865, you have 
lived thru many a crisis that never crisised and many a 
catastrophic period that never brought catastrophe. 

We are today three times as big in population, seven fold 
as rich in national wealth, near half our families living 
in houses they own, three-quarters of them owning prop- 
erty; a city like New York, once the scoff of sanitary ex- 
perts, with its death rate halved, infant mortality, with 
the heavy odds of hot summers against the child, lower 
than in any European cities; our schools immeasurably 
better than in any decade before and from a third to a 
half of the college attendance in the world within our 
borders. 

The greenback and free silver were going to get us sure! 
Our currency is the soundest in the world. The corpora- 
tions were going to rule us. They did, in that “happy and 
heroic” past, as someone has called the Civil War period. 
Today the corporations, railroad and all, are paying the 
highest wages of peaceful years and seeing profits cut in 
all directions. Laws hedge them in. Commissions harry 
them. The laws passed from the first Interstate Commerce 
Act, 1887, to the Federal Trade Commission; the Federal 
Reserve Banking Act and like laws bring capital under a 
more direct control than ever before. 

As for the distribution of wealth, American insurance 
companies, “regular” and “industrial,” have agreed to pay 
out as policies mature $35,500,000,000, a sum larger than 
the indemnity Germany pays, in all $33,750,000,000, tho 
pledged under widely different conditions. 

So now. The American people is sanely ridding itself of 
evils, past and present. Land ownership was feared by 
many as leading to landlord tyranny. Four-fifths of London 
is owned by seven persons and one duke owns 18 per cent of 
the area. The largest landlord in New York holds less than 
1 per cent. Thru “rent laws,” the Supreme Court deals 
justly with the most difficult of conflicts between property 
“rights” and individual “needs” known to society. 

England finds trade unions challenging self-government. 
Not here. Public opinion insists that no organization shall 
be greater than the law. When English courts held that 


se man who takes long odds on the American people 


unions like other voluntary associations must be respon- 
sible for their acts, Parliament reversed the courts and 
created a privileged class. Thirteen American State Leg- 
islatures, including Connecticut, New York, New Jersey 
and Ohio, all industrial states, have insisted that trade 
unions must be responsible to the law and Massachusetts 
has followed their example, Governor Cox having signed 
the bill two weeks ago. For civil war, near in England over 
the dispute on coal miners’ wages, we are substituting 
arbitration. 

The great stabilizing powers in the United States are 
the small land-holder, the small share and bond-holder, the 
small trader. These are for law. They outnumber certainly 
two to one, perhaps three to one, the property-less. Their 
motto for Uncle Sam is: 





IF YOU WANT TO KNOW WHO’S BOSS HERE 
START SOMETHING! 











The evils over which wise men worry more than is meet 
are disappearing as the abolition of chattel slavery has 
been followed by the abolition of liquor slavery. There is 
not a person reading these lines who could not make a list of 
people who, once unable to resist the temptation of accessi- 
ble liquor, are now leading sober lives. What a boon to 
mother, wife and daughter, once cursed by perpetual fears. 

New York City is still a leaky vessel. Granted. But this 
ship-shaped island is dryer than any man ever deemed 
possible. 

The enforcement of the Prohibition Amendment is reor- 
ganizing our police force. Federal, state and local authori- 
ties are working together. They are coming in touch. State 
constabularies are certain to develop. 

After the good old American plan, scorned of Pundits, 
Professors and our “Leading Authorities,” by “trial and 
error,” by experiment and failure, here a punch and there 
a hunch, we are gradually pulling together all the pro- 
tectors of the peace. Constables, deputy sheriffs, deputy 
marshals, big city police, little city police—are all getting 
acquainted. Suddenly legislation will give us a federated 
police force. We shall cease to have pitched battles in weak 
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states, as now in West Virginia. Criminals will no longer 
follow the old injunction: if they persecute you in one city, 
flee to Chicago. 

It will take time; but Uncle Sam has all the time there 
is. The centuries are his own. 

The cheapness of human life is our national sin. Once, 
about one in ten of our male adults died violent deaths. In 
twenty years violent deaths of male adults have fallen to 
5 per cent of the whole. Not merely murders, but accidents. 
Industrial homicide has had a big dent made in it. 

Lynching, our national sin, is already being challenged 
as never before. Take your hat off to Governor Dorsey of 
Georgia, the bravest American alive. A country, a state, a 
county that produces a man like that has given hope to 
every citizen who wants to reform. Hit the evil nearest 
you and hit it hard. He has done this for lynching. He is 
not alone. The South has many sons like him. It is easy to 
attack lynching, in the North. In the South, it takes su- 
preme civic courage. 

Rejoice and be exceeding glad that you are privileged 
to be Governor Dorsey’s fellow-citizen. Be a Dorsey right 
where you live. 

Oklahoma needs a man like Governor Dorsey; but the 
man must be a Governor who, instead of writing about 
evils, acts. The Tulsa massacre will be repeated unless 
more drastic punishment follows than has succeeded past 
massacres, and this state and city pledge. 


The Whole Meaning of Freedom 


‘*“CNINCE they have taken away my cocktail,” mourned 
the American, “this is no longer a free country.” 
“Since they have taken away my opium,” mourned the 
Chinese mandarin, “China is no longer free.” 


On Calling Names 


By Allen Campbell 


little group of serious propagandists is trying to 
A i a movement for married women to retain 
their own names. Some of the critics of the move- 
ment say that nothing is gained by this, since there is just 
as little feminism in wearing your father’s name as in 
wearing your husband’s. In fact the present advantage is 
with the woman, because she can pick out a man with a 
more musical name than her own, whereas a man must 
thruout life bear the name he started with no matter whom 
he may marry. If you are christened Percival Gump you 
remain thus until you die or go on the stage, but if you 
are named Hannah Hobbs you may become a Mrs. Royal 
Vavasour or a Mrs. Napoleon Castleton. Or both in turn. 
Real feminism would insist that a lady bear the name 
neither of father nor husband, but how shall this be ar- 
ranged? To have names descend in the female line would 
only shift the present grievance to masculine shoulders. 
The English aristocracy has attempted a solution by hy- 
phenation. But this solves the problem for one generation 
only. Ponsonsby-Smythe and Blacke-Catt are all very well, 
but what about the poor child of the next century who from 
the much marrying of his ancestors is forced to be a Wilde- 
Wilson-Farrington-Withingham-Hogglespiel-Juggins? The 
practice of hyphenation is an old one, coming from our an- 
cestral family the Orang-Outangs (See Darwin’s “Social 
Register”), but sooner or later the name becomes fixed and 
thereafter women marrying into the family must lose their 
own name for the sake of bearing two or more new ones. 
A child’s individuality may be preserved by letting him 
grow up nameless or with a provisional name only, and 
letting him choose for himself at the age of discretion. To 
let him choose too early would be to run the risk of a gen- 
eration of Captain Kidds, Buffalo Bills and the like. At 
least four honored professions—authorship, the stage, the 
detective service and burglary—find refuge in the alias 
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from the curse of the ancestral name. It is doubtful, how 
ever, whether this principle can be indefinitely extended. 
If the partnership of Smith, Jones and Robinson should 
overnight become Dragomiroff, Van Vandering and Cam- 
postello the firm would lose its good will, for all its cus- 
tomers would assume that the ownership had changed 
hands. 


OMPLETE individuality would have its social as well as 

its financial drawbacks. Imagine reading a society notice 
that Archibald Jasper, son of William Howard and Matilda 
Fiske, was to wed Hermione White, daughter of Henry 
Grey and Mary Brown. And the later notice that they had 
twins, bearing the names of Gloriana Gingersnap and 
Charlemagne Charlotte-Russe. One could no longer open 
a conversation with the usual social gambit: “Ah. Mr. 
King, are you perhaps related to the Kings of England?” 
or “Miss Smith . . . I wonder if you know the Smiths of 
Gopher Prairie?” For all you know, the O’Leary on your 
right might have been an Edelstein and the MacPherson 
on your left an Alexieff. 

Another suggested compromize with some merit is the 
alteration of a basic name, giving an individual twist to a 
traditional label. Thus you can chop off an unliked first 
name as did Hiram Grant and Thomas Wilson; or even 
cut off a first name and half of the next as did James 
Beauchamp Clark. Many an immigrant has changed 
Schmidt to Smith or clipped off the last six syllables of a 
Slavic family name. An American Indian named Bob- 
Tailed Coyote entered civilized life with a visiting card 
neatly engraved Mr. Robert T. Wolff. 

Or we could revive the old custom of calling men after 
their trades. The Fishers would have to become fishermen 
and the Carpenters resume hammer and saw. Instead of 
such absurdities as Mr. James Seaman, Banker, or Mr. 
Albert Cook, Attorney, we would have simply Mr. James 
Banker and Mr. Albert Lawyer. Or again, one could follow 
the custom of the British aristocracy and adopt a place 
name. But unfortunately Lord Overhill or Squire Green- 
acres sounds so much more satisfactory than plain Mr. 
Seven East Third Street or even Mrs. Riverview Apart- 
ments. As for the reprehensible medieval habit of giving 
nicknames—Longshanks, Fat, Rash, Unready and the like 
—even to kings, we hope no one will revive that. Imagine 
the Congressional Record recording the debates of Senator 
Skinny or Representative Muttonhead! 


Capitalistic Religion 
By Shailer Mathews 


S wealth to hold the Christian Church in mortmain? It 

will, unless the churches awake to the danger which 
now faces them. Its latest instance is that of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, which has, without any pub- 
licity, accepted a trust said to be approximately $1,500,000. 
This trust was established by a gentleman of undoubted 
generosity and loyalty to his own convictions, who attached 
to it conditions as follows: No part of the income of the 
trust can be used in paying the salaries or expenses of mis- 
sionaries or colporteurs who do not believe in (1) the in- 
spiration and supreme authority of the Holy Scriptures; 
(2) the deity of our Lord Jesus Christ, His incarnation, 
His atoning death, His bodily resurrection and His return; 
(3) the Church on earth composed of the redeemed, who 
are commissioned to make their chief business the evan- 
gelization of the world. The trust further provides that, if 
at any time it shall be proved that the officers and board of 
managers are not in sympathy with these statements, the 
trust funds are to be transferred to an indicated recipient 
subject to the same general conditions. 

The gentlemen who established this trust requested that 
it should not be made public at the time of gift. This re- 
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quest, undoubtedly born of the donor’s habitual modesty, 
was complied with by the Home Mission Society and the 
trust accepted under the stated conditions. The news, how- 
ever, leaked out, and there is already widespread opposi- 
tion. This opposition, however, is not based on the views 
expressed in the statements (which, properly interpreted, 
all Baptists would accept), but because Baptists have al- 
ways consistently refused to subject their workers to 
creedal tests. 

While it is a fair question whether all Baptist churches 
would agree to the third statement as a definition of the 
Church, the criticism of the action of the Home Mission 
Board will lie in that it has erected a creedal test and that, 
too, one attached to a gift of money. As far as such action 
lies within their power the Home Mission Society has com- 
mitted the Baptist denomination to a new policy and that, 
too, without giving its action prior publicity. How far can 
this sort of precedent go and leave religious liberty in the 
Baptist churches? If the Home Mission Society can accept 
from one man a trust of more than $1,000,000, subject to 
the inspection and approval of the theological beliefs of its 
donor, can it decline gifts from other men and churches on 
similar conditions? Hitherto the Baptist denomination has 
believed in individual liberty and has grown strong thru 
mutual trust. This action of the Home Mission Society has 
now exposed many of its employees and its own board to 
continued investigation on the part of an interest which 
has more than $1,000,000 to gain by proving the Home Mis- 
sion Society Board to be out of sympathy with the unde- 
fined propositions determining the trust. This is a direct 
bid for some sort of ecclesiastical authority. 

Who is to decide. just what these statements mean and 
when persons are not in sympathy with them—the donor, 
the courts, or the Home Mission Society? Further, what 
shall be said of a series of tests of man’s Christian faith 
in which there is no mention of morality and in which 
there is involved a veiled but determinable opposition to the 
social application of the gospel? 

This trust, like other recent actions of wealthy men, is 
a phase of a policy to determine and preserve a non-social, 
non-progressive conception of Christianity. A few years 
ago a man of wealth established a trust fund, of which Rev. 
W. E. Blackstone was appointed manager. Professedly this 
fund was primarily intended for the furtherance of evan- 
gelistic effort on the foreign field. In reality it was appro- 
priated with the understanding that it should be “expended 
in connection with missionaries of firm evangelical convic- 
tion, who are not,actively hostile to the hope of the pre- 
millennial coming of Christ, who are devoted to evangelistic 
work.” Subsequently the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions wisely took the position that “it had no power to 
approve other tests or requirements or any discrimination 
against missionaries on extra-confessional grounds.” 

Mr. Blackstone was notified of this action, but his fund 
has continued to make appropriations, altho somewhat re- 
duced, to missions, both Presbyterian and others, in China 
and India. Only within the last few months there has been 
established in China a Bible Union composed of mission- 
aries who are uniting to oppose all views not in accordance 
with the literalistic doctrine of the Bible held by the givers 
of these funds. At the same time large sums are being ex- 
pended for sending forth literature assailing evolution, 
“new theology,” and all other types of alleged infidelity, 
chief among which appears to be the application of the 
gospel to industrial affairs. 


I F all this were simply an expression of divergent theolo- 
gies it might be the cause for anxiety, tho hardly for appre- 
hension. What we really face, however, is an organized and 
heavily financed propaganda against the teachings of mod- 
ern science, the application of Christianity to social recon- 
struction, together with an attempt to control by the power 
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of money the convictions and the message of the Christian 
evangelists and preachers. No amount of misrepresentation 
of opponents as disloyal to the fundamental growth of 
Christianity can obscure this fact. Evidence of this new 
movement has been gathering for several years. Its leaders 
make no concealment of their purposes. College and Semi- 
nary faculties are being attacked and wherever possible 
removed under the guise of a loyalty to the Bible and hos- 
tility to radicalism. 

Millions of dollars are being offered to carry on the ac- 
tivities of religious boards in such a way as to divert the 
Church from any application of the gospel to social affairs. 
Men are being influenced not to contribute to Christian As- 
sociations or to support ministries or missionaries or to 
endow schools or to countenance church action looking to 
the christianization of industrial affairs. 

The situation is one which presents clear-cut issues. Are 
our mission boards to be under the general direction of 
rich men who are more interested in their own theories of 
inspiration than in Christ’s Sermon on the Mount? Are our 
church workers to be subsidized into theological subservi- 
ance and made silent as to industrial justice and the gospel 
of Jesus Christ? 


Frontier Wars in College 


N energetic nation is apt to be pushful and even 
A aggressive. The very patriotism which is so ex- 

cellent a thing in developing a distinctive national 
culture makes a people too apt to impose that culture on 
the neighbors. In the same way the zealous teacher is apt 
to try to usurp for his department as much of the stu- 
dent’s time and attention as a supposedly impartial Presi- 
dent and the rivalries of other departments will permit. 
Usually a sort of balance of power is preserved among the 
studies and it rarely happens that one department can 
gain much ground for itself in the curriculum by a direct 
assault. ‘ 

Therefore the shrewd professor goes at his task by in- 
direction, by raising.a boundary dispute with his neigh- 
bors. Since the dividing lines between subjects of study, 
like those between nations, are usually quite arbitrary and 
accidental this is not hard to do. But the other depart- 
ments are doing the same thing, so that a given field of 
study may be claimed by as many as half a dozen different 
departments. Suppose that there is some such topic as the 
effect of the industrial revolution on living conditions in 
nineteenth century England. The Professor of Economics 
sees it first; “finder’s keepers,” he says, and launches a new 
course: 

Economi¢s 21-22, Professor Eisenbahn. Industrialization as 
Related to Urbanization. 

Professor Hume of the History Department catches him 
posting up the announcement and makes a wild dash for 
his own office. In a few moments he is at the bulletin board 
posting up a new announcement: 

History 115-116, Prof. Hume. Effects of the Industrial Revo- 
lution on English History. 

Sociology is not to be outdone. Isn’t the topic a sociologi- 
cal one after all? Result: 

Sociology C, Prof. Scattergood. Living Conditions of Factory 
Workers as Influenced by Technological Developments. 

But that offers too broad a hint to the engineering de- 
partment and we get: 

Engineering 47-48, Prof. Hammertongs. Personnel Work in 
Factories: Typical Living Conditions in Modern Industrial Com- 
munities. 

Here we apparently run out of departments, unless there 
is a Political Science shark around to grab it up. But 
eventually far distant departments will try to obtain a 
mandate over this valuable bit of intellectual territory. We 
will have a seminar in the School of Education on Problems 
of Group Citizenship arising from Industrialization. And 
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the English department under Professor Tennyson O’Really 
will proudly announce: 

English XY. The Voice from the Abyss. Anti-industrialist 
literature of the Nineteenth Century, with readings from Kings- 
ley, Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, Charles Reade, Disraeli and the 
pioneers of Socialism. 

This is but one example where many might be given. 
There are, for example, the disputed frontiers of the higher 
mathematics. The Mathematical Department will hold 
forth on: 

Einstein’s Theory of Spacial Relationships. 

Astronomy will cover about the same ground with: 

The Einstein Theory of Cosmic Structure and its Relation to 
Newton’s Law of Gravitation. 

Physics will be in at the death with: 

Matter, Motion and Space from the Standpoint of Relativity. 

Philosophy, of course: 

The theory of Relativity in the Light of Modern Metaphysics. 

The Germanic Languages Department will find a good 
excuse for: 

Readings in Modern German Science. 

Then there are the boundary disputes between physics 
and chemistry; between geology and geography; between 
classical philology and archeology; between anthropology 
and ethnology; between biology and physiology; between 
brain physiology and psychology; between psychology and 
philosophy, and so on endlessly. In the confusion of mod- 
ern “small nationality” subjects one almost longs for the 
good old days when all the sciences were lumped together 
in one professor’s cranium as Natural Philosophy. To mul- 
tiply subjects is to multiply rivalries. But a shrewd Bis- 
marck of a professor who has a nice, expansive subject 
such as sociology, history or philosophy can soon be tres- 
passing on every field in the whole curriculum before his 
eolleags—or his students—suspect what he is doing. 


Faith and Belief 


By Preston Slosson 


- O you believe in infant baptism?” 

ID “Believe in it? Why, I’ve seen it!” 

This familiar chestnut deserves a place in every 
textbook of philosophy, not for its wit, but because like 
so many popular jests it strikes to the heart of a subtle 
problem of psychology. The problem in this case is the 
double meaning of the word “faith.” The word is some- 
times taken as belief, as a purely intellectual assent. Again 
it is often used in the very different sense of trust in the 
validity of something. It is the business of theology to 
make this important distinction very clear. 

The old controversy about “salvation by faith” or “sal- 
vation by works” is largely caused by this confusion of 
meaning of the word “faith.” There is ene sense in which 
salvation by faith is a far truer and profounder fact than 
salvation by works. Deeds are only the fruit of the tree 
of character. If some untoward frost or storm kills the 
fruit on the tree there will be another crop next year if 
the roots and trunk remain sound. In the same way, if a 
man is good at heart, if in the fine old phrase he “has the 
root of the matter in him,” it matters comparatively little 
that under the oppressions of a harsh environment or a 
sudden yielding to impulse and unexpected temptation he 
has done something wrong. That is the whole moral of 
Goethe’s “Faust.” Mephistopheles could get him to.commit 
sin after sin, but he never could get him to cease from 
striving after the right and so he was forced to admit de- 
feat at the end. “While still man strives, still must he 
stray.” But the striving is what matters; the straying, in 
the perspective of eternity, is nothing worse than a loss 
of time. 

Moreover, the divine fire that is always aspiring toward 
perfection does not come of itself. It is always kindled by 
faith in something. A really good man, not just a man 
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who is respectable in a quiet environment because of 
habit or social pressure, always derives his goodness from 
a profound trust in the ultimate value of something. It 
may be, it most commonly is, a belief in God and the moral 
order of the universe. Sometimes it is a belief in the human 
race and Utopian dreams of its improvement. Sometimes 
it is patriotism, a belief that no sacrifice is too great to lay 
on the altar of the Fatherland. Sometimes it is simply a 
stoical belief in the desirability of keeping one’s own soul 
clean and strong. But where-there is no fundamental faith 
there is no trustworthy character. 

In this sense it may be said that a man deserves Heaven 
because of the faith that is in him and not because the 
good deeds he has chanced to do overbalance by a little the 
sins he has committed. But the truth of the doctrine of 
salvation by faith is so very complex and subtle that it is 
easily perverted into the doctrine of salvation by knowl- 
edge. In this form the doctrine is radically offensive to the 
common man’s sense of justice. To be told by some old- 
fashioned theologian who has fallen into this misunder- 
standing that if you are unable to accept as true certain 
intellectual propositions you will burn in everlasting fire, 
whereas if you do accept those propositions you cannot 
escape Heaven no matter how much you revel in wicked- 
ness on earth, is to lose faith either in the goodness of God 
or in the wisdom of the preacher. 

Of course, it would not do to underrate the importance 
of clear and correct thinking in religious matters any more 
than in science. Obviously a man who is brought up in 
the sane and rational Christian creed has an advantage 
over the benighted heathen with his crude and erroneous 
beliefs. The intellect plays a great part in making life or- 
derly and efficient; it has made man out of the brute and 
civilized man out of the savage. But it does not suffice for 
salvation. The intellect is a compass and a map, but it is 
not an engine; it shows us what should be done, but it does 
not make us do it. Many a man sees the better, but follows 
the worse. “The devils also believe and tremble.” 

If a man accepts the truths of religion as facts, but 
merely as facts, they do him very little good. Mere assent 
to the dogma that God exists, or is almighty, or is good, or 
is triune is about as efficacious for salvation as assent to 
the statements that Petrograd is a city in Russia, Mount 
Everest is the highest known peak, and acids neutralize 
alkalines. Belief about what one does not care about is 
merely the idle satisfaction of idle curiosity. Much theolog- 
ical speculation is as unimportant an occupation as read- 
ing the miscellaneous assortment of facts in the back of a 
farmers’ almanac. It is only when a belief takes fire and 
becomes of vital importance in life that it really deserves 
the name of faith. 

What is true in theology is true in other departments of 
human belief and conduct. Who is the good patriot? Not 
the man who believes that the United States is a good 
country to live in and that all its institutions are sound, 
but the man who wants the United States to be perfect 
and labors to make it so. Who is the good reformer? Not 
the man who assents to the merits of the cause but doesn’t 
much care, but the man to whom it is of vital importance. 
It matters really very little what you believe. It matters 
very much how much you believe it. There are plenty of 
anarchists and Bolshevists whom I would trust with un- 
limited bombs. They are sincere enough, in a way; they 
believe what they say in the sense that they think it is 
true—but they do not care enough to make the step from 
words to act. But one man who really means anarchy; 
look out for him! 

When science shall have made an exhaustive catalog of 
every fact in the universe religion will still have all her 
task before her. Science tells you what things are true. Re- 
ligion tells you whether it matters or not that they are 
true. You are not saved by what you do. You are not saved 
by what you think. You are saved by what you value. 
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Arms and the Senate 


Y a unanimous vote—74 to 0—the Senate adopted the 

Borah amendment to the naval appropriation bill. 
The amendment covers the Borah disarmament program 
and is thus worded: 


The President is authorized and requested to invite the gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and Japan to send representatives 
to a conference, which shall be charged with the duty of promptly 
entering into an understanding or agreement by which the naval 
expenditures and building programs of each of said governments, 
to wit, the United States, Great Britain and Japan, shall be 
substantially reduced annually during the next five years to 
such an extent and upon such 
terms as may be agreed upon, 


payer must, therefore, postpone his hopes of a decreased 
naval budget for some future day. 

The attitude of the Senate regarding the amount of 
naval preparedness now required seems to be a little un- 
certain. On the chief test vote the big navy men won. 
This was on an amendment to maintain the naval per- 
sonnel at 120,000 instead of 100,000, as provided by the 
House of Representatives. Party lines were broken, Sena- 
tor Lenroot of Wisconsin leading the opposition to the 
increase, while his Republican colleag, Senator Poindexter 
of Washington championed the big naval establishment. 
On the other hand the small navy men secured the elimina- 
tion from the Naval Appropriation bill 





which understanding or agree- 
ment is to be reported to the re- 
spective governments for ap- 
proval. 


The Borah amendment had 
long been opposed by a fac- 
tion of Republican Senators, 
who were favorable enough 
to the principle underlying 
it, but objected to any at- 
tempt to commit the Presi- 
dent to any program that did 
not have his prior authoriza- 
tion. Some word or hint must 
have come from the White 
House that the Borah pro- 
gram was not objectionable, 
for all opposition disap- 
peared when the amendment 
came to a vote. 

Another attempt to bring 
about disarmament by coép- 
eration with the Disarma- 
ment Commission of the 
League of Nations was less 
successful. Senator Walsh of 








of the project for establishing a naval 
base at Alameda, California. 

The Naval Appropriation bill as it 
finally passed the Senate on June 1 
calls for an expenditure of $494,000,000. 
It secured the support of thirty-eight 
Republicans and sixteen Democrats, 
and was opposed by twelve Democrats 
and five Republicans. The bill now goes 
to conference, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives may insist on some re- 
ductions. 


We Get the Budget 


HE House and Senate have suc- 

ceeded in ironing out in eonfer- 
ence their differences on the Budget 
bill and the measure is now complete. 
The offices of Comptroller and Assist- 
ant Comptroller of the Treasury are 
abolished as from July 1 and their 
subordinates are transferred to the 
General Accounting Office. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office is to be inde- 
pendent of the executive departments 








Montana offered an amend- , 
ment for the appointment of 
an American representative 
on the Commission, but it was opposed 
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“Throw away those weapons!” 


and under the direction of a Comp- 
troller General, who, with his assist- 





by every Republican present and by 
three anti-League Democrats, Shields 
of Tennessee, Walsh of Massachusetts 
and Watson of Georgia. Senator Lodge, 
speaking for the Republican majority, 
said that he “would not go into the 
League by the back door.” Another dis- 
armament amendment was offered by 
Senator Pomerene of Ohio, declaring a 
holiday in naval construction for six 
months pending the conclusion of a dis- 
armament agreement with Great Brit- 
ain and Japan. This was ruled out of 
order, and the Senate sustained the 
point of order 37 votes to 29. 

The approval of the Borah amend- 














ment and the rejection of the Pomerene national 


amendment when taken together mean The Senate has adopted the Borah Amendment to the Naval Appropriation Bill, 


that the Senate is committed to the 


and is committed to the policy of naval disarmament by agreement. But until the 
conclusion of such agreement, things go on as usual, and in the meantime monsters 


principle of naval disarmament by like these are Lore built. ~— 7 one of the 12-inch mortars, mounted on steel 
agreement, but is. unwilling to sto railway cars, which are to be used to guard the coast of New York. Such a gun 
ne ding a he wienntiie a ding sed practises on a target five miles away, and fires a 1646 pound projectile. The detached 


conclusion of such agreement. The tax- 


dark spot at the left of the picture is a heavy iron disc thrown clear of the car by 


the shock of the firing 
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ant, is named by the President for a term of fifteen years. 
He is ineligible for reappointment and is removable from 
office by a joint congressional resolution, which requires 
the President’s signature. There is also a Bureau of the 
Budget under a Director appointed by the President. This 
Bureau is placed within the Treasury Department. 

The Director of the Budget will draw up annual estimates 
for the entire expenses of the Government and they will 
then be submitted to Congress by the President. The Comp- 
troller General will investigate “all matters relating to the 
receipt, disbursement and application of public funds,” and 
will report to each session of Congress the work of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and recommend legislation “to facili- 
tate the prompt and accurate rendition and settlement of 
accounts.” 

A budget bill along similar lines was passed during Pres- 
ident Wilson’s administration, but vetoed because it gave 
Congress the right to remove the Comptroller General, 
which President Wilson considered an invasion of the con- 
stitutional prerogative of the President. The budget has 
been long delayed by such questions of’ detail, but the pres- 
ent plan has almost universal approval. An evidence of this 
was the vote in the House of Representatives on the accept- 
ance of the conference report, which carried by a majority 
of 327 to 3. The fundamental idea of the budget is that 
probable receipts and expenses should be estimated together 
and laid before the legislative body as a coherent whole, 
instead of permitting the introduction of individual appro- 
priation bills and revenue bills that bear no relation to each 
other, or to the estimates of the executive departments. 
Many American states and most foreign countries have long 
enjoyed the budget system in one form or another. 
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The American Factory 


HE sstatistical statement on American manufactures 

just issued by the Census Bureau for the year 1919 
shows many interesting changes when compared with the 
last previous census of manufactures in 1914. The number 
of industrial establishments in the United States has grown 
from 275,791 to 288,376, a rate of increase not beyond the 
normal and expected, but the value of manufactured prod- 
ucts in the same five years increased from $24,246,435,000 
to $62,588,905,000. Even allowing for the decreased pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, this represents a momentous 
enlargement of output. The annual output of American fac- 
tories is nearly twice as great as the entire principal of the 
German war indemnity and nearly three times as great as 
the entire public debt of the United States. 

The war is naturally reflected in some of the changes 
from 1914 to 1919. Thus the American airplane and airship 
output increased from $790,000 to $14,373,000; steel ship- 
building from $66,217,000 to $1,454,116,000. Other rapidly 
growing industries owe their increased output rather to the 
development of the newer industries which bring the 
achievements of science to the people. Automobile output 
increased from $503,230,000 to $2,387,833,000, and there 
was a similar increase in automobile parts and repairs. 
Phonographs rose in value from $27,116,000 to $158,668,000. 

Running down the alphabet here and there one realizes 
how vast is the structure of American industry, the only 
thing in the world that can make even a post-war revenue 
bill look small. The world is wearing $1,149,560,000 worth 
of American shoes and blacking them with over $25,- 
000,000 of American blacking. The world is eating more 

than $1,400,000,000 worth of 





Harding Signs Tariff 


N May 23 the House of Represen- 

tatives adopted the conference re- 
port on the emergency tariff bill by a 
vote of 245 to 97, thus clearing the way 
for consideration of the general tariff. 
On May 27, President Harding signed 
the bill. 

The emergency tariff is a product of 
the big slump in agriculture which oc- 
curred last year. Altho the United 
States imports relatively little in the 
way of agricultural products, it was 
believed by protectionists that some re- 
lief could be brought to the farmers 
by shutting off the competition of for- 
eign foodstuffs and farm products 
until the crisis had passed. A measure 
prepared in the last Congress with 
this intention was vetoed by President 
Wilson and had to be reintroduced in 
the new session. 

The measure signed by President 
Harding provides for high protective 
duties on farm products and also for 
a general bar against the “dumping” 
of foreign goods. This consists of a 
special duty equal to the excess of the foreign market 
value of imported goods over exporters’ sales price 
whenever the Secretary of the Treasury, “after such inves- 
tigation as he deems necessary, finds that an industry in 
the United States is being or is likely to be injured, or is 
prevented from being established, by reason of the importa- 
tion of a class or kind of foreign merchandise” which is 
being sold “at less than its fair value” in the American 
market. 

Another clause in the emergency tariff not directly re- 
lated to agriculture extends the period of war control over 
the dyestuffs industry for three months. 





Stinson in Dayton Daily News 


“Protect me from him, protect me!” 


American bakery bread and 
cake, and spreading its bread 
with over $583,000,000 worth 
of American butter. The 
jaws of the world are busy 
with some $51,000,000 worth 
of American chewing gum, 
or $637,215,000 value of 
American ice cream and 
candy. Or cooling its drinks 
with nearly $137,000,000 of 
American artificial ice. Or 
smoking more than $868,- 
000,000 in American cigars 
and cigarets. Or wearing 
nearly $59,000,000 of Ameri- 
can suspenders and elastics. 
Or writing with over $24,- 
000,000 in lead pencils. In 
nearly all industries there is 
an increase; in some few a 
marked decline. Perhaps you 
will not be surprized to learn 
that the production of dis- 
tilled liquors had sunk even 
in 1919 to less than a sixth of 
the 1914 output. 





No More Postal Censorship 


OSTMASTER-GENERAL Hays has readmitted to the 

use of the mails The Liberator, a radical periodical 
published in New York by Max Eastman, debarred from 
the second class mailing privilege by Postmaster-General 
Burleson. The second class mail includes ordinary period- 
ical publications “published for the dissemination of in- 
formation of a public character, or devoted to literature, 
the sciences, arts or some special industry.” On the theory 
that the radical propaganda which comprized most of the 
pages of The Liberator was not “information of a public 
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character,’ Mr. Burleson , 
refused to enter that 
periodical at the usual 
rates and it had to be sent 
at a much higher rate as 
third class matter (the 
rate for circulars and 
miscellaneous printed 
matter). Mr. Hays rules 
that the postal service has 
no right to discriminate 
against a general period- 
ical on the ground that it 
disapproved of the con- 
tents, saying with some 
shrewdness, “Much of the 
news in any daily might 
be barred if public benefit 
were essential.” He adds 
that “The arbitrary power 
to decide what is and 
what is not a public bene- 
fit was never intended to 

















per cent above existing wage schedules that 
the railwayman enjoyed a real betterment 
of his standard of living. It was largely in 
order to permit the railroad companies to 
pay the new high wages that increases of 
freight rates were authorized. Both were 
based on the supposition that high prices 
would continue for some time longer. 

But then came the great industrial depres- 
sion and all calculations were upset. The drop 
in the cost of living brought some benefit to 
the employees, tho this was partly offset by 
the increase in unemployment. To the rail- 
road companies the changed _ conditions 
brought only loss. They could not greatly re- 
duce expenses, since the largest item in their 
budget was for wages and this was fixed by 
the decision of the Labor Board at a time 
when prices were at their very crest. Their 
higher freight rates did not bring the ex- 
pected return, since the shippers curtailed the 
amount of goods transported. No doubt the 
higher freight rates were in part responsible 








be lodged in the Post- 
master-General. It shall 
not be assumed.” 

On the question of whether The Liberator was loyal or 
seditious the Postmaster-General refused to pass, declar- 
ing that it was the duty of the Department of Justice to 
suppress and punish publications advocating the forcible 


James in St. Louis Star 
The liberator 


‘overthrow of the Government. “Either these publications 


should be entirely suppressed and their publishers prose- 
cuted or they should be given equal mailing rights with the 
other periodicals of the country.” The ruling in the case of 
The Liberator has two important consequences. It served 
as a precedent for other radical periodicals, such as The 
Call of New York and The Leader of Milwaukee, which 
have since been re-admitted to mailing privileges. It also 
means that the Government must repay to The Liberator 
a sum of more than $11,000, representing the excess post- 
age paid by that periodical while it was debarred from 
circulation as second class mail matter. 


for decreased traffic, but the general indus- 

trial depression, which had many causes, 

would in any case have accounted for a great 
decrease in the business done by the railroads. 

A number of railroads started cutting wages as the only 
way to bring down costs to leave any margin of profit. The 
workers promptly appealed to the Railroad Labor Board. 
With about a hundred cases pending, the Board decided to 
study the situation as a whole and to render a general de- 
cision. 

The astute spokesmen of the railroad trades unions in- 
stead of contesting the need for decreased costs, shifted 
the ground of argument and contended that the railroad 
executives could reduce expenses in other ways than by 
simply cutting wages. They estimated that inefficient man- 
agement caused wastes amounting to fully a billion a year. 
To this contention the railway executives replied that it 
was impractical to count as avoidable waste all the losses 
due to differences between the best possible equipment and 


the average equipment, 





Lower Pay on the 
Railroads 


N June 1 the Railroad Labor Board 
handed down a decision reducing 
wages on interstate railroad lines. The |) M4 
average cut was 12 per cent and the ag-° at BACK T0\ 
gregate decrease in the annual wage Pye "% 
budget of the transportation companies is Bs. NORMALCY 
estimated at $400,000,000. Only 104 rail- ¥ 
roads are directly affected by the ruling 
of the Board, but the same principles will 
be applied to companies whose cases have 
not yet been reviewed. The present de- 
crease does not totally wipe out the in- 
crease gained by the wage award of July, 
1920, which added $600,000,000 to the pay 
envelopes of railway employees. 
Railroad wages have been a vexed topic 
ever since the coming of the Great War ac- 
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since the railroad com- 
' panies did not have suf- 
ficient income to make 
the necessary improve- 
ments. Thus President 
Willard of the Baltimore 
& Ohio estimated that to 
equip all the railroads in 
the United States with 
the most improved and 
economical types of loco- 
motives might mean a 
Saving of $250,000,000 a 
year, but it would involve 
a capital expenditure of 
$4,000,000,000—and where 
was the money to be had? 
On May 17 the Railroad 
Labor Board announced 
that in its opinion “pre- 
vailing conditions justify 





celerated the rise in the cost of living. Not 
until 1916 was there any marked and gen- 
eral increase in wages on the railroads 
and not until the latter part of 1918 did increasing wages 
succeed in overtaking rising costs. In the months of recon- 
struction which followed the armistice both wages and 
prices rose rapidly and it was not until the Labor Board, 
acting under the provisions of the new Transportation Act, 
granted increases amounting on the average to about 21 


Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Ups and downs of railroading 





to some extent, yet to be 
determined, a _readjust- 
ment downward of the 
wages of the employees of the carriers which are parties 
to the disputes already heard by the Labor Board.” It 
promised a decision as to the amount of the wage cuts 
on June 1, to go into force on July 1, 1921. The Board also 
announced a reclassification of employees so that each 
group of workers would have a standardized designation. 
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England Will Take Russian Gold 


HE British Court of Appeals has rendered a verdict 

validating the Russian gold which the Soviet Govern- 
ment is offering in payment for British goods. Those who 
opposed a trade agreement between Great Britain and 
Soviet Russia said that even if¢he Russians paid for the 
goods they bought the purchase would not be valid since 
the money possessed by the Soviet Government was stolen 
from its lawful owners by arbitrary measures of confisca- 
tion. So serious was this objection that a special clause in 
the commercial treaty authorized the Soviet Government 
to terminate the agreement “if as the result of any action 
in the courts of the United Kingdom dealing with the at- 
tachment or arrest of any gold funds, securities, property 
or commodities not being identifiable as the exclusive 
property of a British subject consigned to the United 
Kingdom by the Russian Soviet Government or its repre- 
sentatives, judgment is delivered by the court under which 
such gold, funds, securities, property or commodities is 
held to be validly attached on account of obligations in- 
curred by the Russian Soviet Government or by any 
previous Russian Government before the date of the signa- 
ture of this agreement.” . 

The representative of a Russian company whose factory 
had been confiscated by the Bolsheviki in 1918 brought a 
suit against an English company which had bought some 
of its product from the Bolshevist authorities. This was 
made a test case, and a British judge decided for the plain- 
tiff on the ground that at the time the seizure was made 
the British Government had not recognized the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. The case was then appealed and reversed on ap- 
peal, the judges holding (1) that the commercial agreement 
with Soviet Russia amounted to a recognition of that Gov- 
ernment as the de facto ruling power in Russia; (2) that 
the acts of a recognized Government must be held as valid 
public acts even if they took place before the time of 
recognition; (3) that confiscatory measures taken by a 
foreign Government recognized by Great Britain are not 
invalidated by being contrary to British policies. 


The Other 
Ireland 


HE elections for the 

Parliament of North- 
ern Ireland on May 24 re- 
sulted in an unexpectedly 
complete victory for the 
Unionist party. A very 
heavy vote was called out 
by all parties and excite- 
ment rose to a high pitch 
tho none of the affrays 
amounted to a_ serious 
battle. 

An unofficial first count 
of the ballots in Ulster 
gave the Unionist candi- 
dates an aggregate of 
341,289 votes; the Sinn 
Fein 103,516; the Nation- 
alists 60,762; the inde- 
pendent Labor candidates 
4001. The Unionists will 
probably have thirty-nine 
seats in the Parliament 
of northern Ireland to 
thirteen held by Nationalists and Sinn Feiners. Sir James 
Craig, the Unionist leader in Ulster, will be the head of the 
new Government for Northern Ireland. De Valera and 
Arthur Griffith were among the Sinn Feiners elected. In 
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The straight and narrow path 


Belfast the Unionists had a clean sweep, save for Devlin, 
the Nationalist leader, who secured one of sixteen seats 
for the city. The Parliament will meet in Belfast in June. 

The result of the election emphasizes the cleavage be- 
tween the northern and the southern parts of Ireland. In 
the south Sinn Fein met with no opposition at the polls, 
and the Southern Parliament, were it to meet, would be 
made up wholly of Sinn Feiners except for the delegation 
from Dublin University. Of course not everyone in Ireland 
outside Ulster is a Sinn Feiner, but the Unionists were 
everywhere too intimidated and outnumbered to venture 
to contest the election. In the north, on the contrary, the 
Unionists have carried three-fourths of the constituencies 
in spite of the endeavors of the Nationalists and the Sinn 
Feiners alike to capture the Northern Parliament. What 
the election proves is that Ireland is two nations, bitterly 


hostile, but condemned by the encircling ocean to keep house- 
together. 


Dublin Custom House Burned 


N May 25 the Sinn Fein arson campaign culminated: 
in the burning of the Custom House at Dublin. This 
was the most serious affray which has taken place in the 


Irish capital since the insurrection of 
Easter, 1916; most of the disorders of re- 
cent months having taken place in the 
southern and western parts of Ireland. The 
Custom House was a historic building dat- 
ing from the eighteenth century and valued’ 
at $5,000,000. It was the headquarters of 
the Irish Local Government Board and of 
the Inland Revenue Department, and its 
destruction by fire involved also the de- 
struction of irreplaceable public records. 
and threw into confusion the administra- 
tive machinery of the British Government 
in Ireland. Of course this was the very 
purpose of the insurgents, who hoped to: 
paralyze British rule in Ireland even at 
the cost of destroying one of the chief pub- 
lic buildings of their country. 

Like many Sinn Fein raids, the attack 
was wholly unexpected and so well planned 
that the British authorities were helpless 
to prevent its accomplishment. A gang esti- 
mated at from seventy to a hundred in 
number entered the building from armed 
motor cars and poured oil over everything 
that would burn. Public records were 
thrown about the floor and soaked in oil. 
Then the building was set afire in many 
places. With rifles, revolvers and bombs 
the insurgents stood off the police until the whole edifice 
was in a blaze. The firemen were prevented from going to 
the rescue until the fire had done its work and there was no 
more hope of saving the Custom House. In the fighting: 
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between the police and the Sinn Feiners around the doomed 
building it is estimated that seven civilians were killed, 
eleven wounded and 111 taken prisoner. A few iron safes 
were taken from the ruins and thus some documents es- 
caped the fire. 


German Affairs 


NE of the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles most 

discussed at the time, tho little mentioned since, con- 
cerned the punishment of those Germans who had violated 
the rules of war. Kaiser Wilhelm was the only person 
mentioned individually in the Treaty as charged with 
crime, but the refusal of the Dutch Government to sur- 
render him into the hands of the Allies has postponed— 
perhaps forever—the enforcement of that particular clause 
of the Treaty. The Allies prepared a list of war criminals 
of lesser standing, including individuals of all ranks from 
commanding generals guilty of giving orders for wholesale 
devastation of occupied territory down to obscure noncom- 
missioned officers and privates guilty of individual atroci- 
ties. It was the intention of the men who made the treaty to 
hold the trials before some Allied tribunal, but as a special 
concession to Germany the Allies later agreed to permit 
Germany to try her own war criminals. This the Germans 
were very slow to do; months passed by without a convic- 
tion. But recently the Leipzig court has passed sentence 
of imprisonment on Sergeant Heyne and Captain Miiller 
who were found guilty of striking and otherwise mistreat- 
ing British soldiers at German prison camps during the 
war. This indicates a willingness on the part of the Ger- 
man Government to do something in satisfaction of the 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles respecting the pun- 
ishment of war criminals, the it remains to be seen whether 
national opinion in Germany will permit any men of high 
military rank to be convicted. 

The internal situation in Germany has somewhat im- 
proved since the Allies agreed to restore order in Upper 
Silesia. Fighting between Polish and German irregulars 
has practically ceased and both Germany and Poland are 
keeping the blaze from spreading beyond the plebiscite 
zone. The Government, having once bowed to the Allied 
ultimatum, seems to be sincerely endeavoring to meet the 
required reparations payments, to refrain from interven- 
tion in Silesia, to punish at least the minor war criminals 
and to curb the irregular military organizations which 
have sprung up so freely in Germany since the war and 
which have shown such contemptuous defiance of the Allies 
and even of the central German Government. Chancellor 
Wirth has appointed Dr. Rosen, former Minister to Hol- 
land, as his Foreign Minister. 

Salzburg has followed the example of Tirol in voting for 
union with Germany; 67,533 votes were cast for union to 
677 in opposition. The Austrian Government is trying to 
restrain other Austrian provinces from following the prece- 
dent set by Tirol and Salzburg; not that the authorities 
in Vienna are opposed to the idea of union with Germany, 
but that they are convinced that the Allies would never 
permit the union to take place. The Salzburg plebiscite 
has no legal standing and no practical effect, but it is 
certainly an impressive demonstration of popular senti- 
ment. 


Briand Triumphs Again 


HOSE who charge the French Government with the 

intention to ruin Germany at any cost and under any 
pretext may ponder with profit the words of Premier 
Briand, the responsible ruler of France, in defending the 
policy of his Government in the Chamber of Deputies. 
He pointed out the difference between the English and 
the French point of view regarding Silesia and said that 
important as the question was he would not permit it to 
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separate France from England: “If the Entente breaks 
on such an issue, it will be because there was a desire 
somewhere to shipwreck it. This Government has no such 
desire.” The German Government had promised not to 
send troops to Silesia or permit irregular aid to be sent 
and the French Government rested content with those 
assurances. “Mere words, mere promises, you may say. 
But no. Dr. Wirth (the German Chancellor) has shown 
great frankness and great loyalty. He has undertaken en- 
gagements and he has taken steps to carry them out.” 
Speaking further, Premier Briand said that the alterna- 
tive policy to that pursued by his Government “would be 
to find a pretext in every dispatch from troubled regions 
to rush into military action. That conception of the right 
way to use our strength is not the conception of this 
Government. . . . It would have been easy for me to have 
mobilized classes, to have seized the Ruhr and returned 
triumphantly to Paris. That would have been the easier 
way, but that is a kind of praise I have never sought.” 
If a militarist policy was desired it would be easy for the 
Chamber to overthrow his ministry and find new agents 

















Germany seems to have carried out some at least of the Allies’ 

terms of reparation. This is the scrap heap that was once Ger- 

many’s air fleet, wrecked soon after the armistice by order of 

the Allies, and now piled up outside of Berlin. The monoplane 

above is, however, a hint that the war did not quite kill German 
aeronautics 


to carry out its will, but so long as he held office he would 
never permit France to act precipitately or to antagonize 
friendly nations by pursuing a national policy towards 
Germany not supported by England, Italy and the United 
States. 

Here are my last words: In the present world crisis no people 
can live alone. As long as I am on the bridge I will not send 
our ship upon the rocks. I will never act so that France finds 
herself as in 1815 or in 1871. I can never forget that in the 
World War England came -to our side, and America came, and 
others came. You should not forget that. We owe them something 
in spite of dissension and politics. This splendid union must be 
maintained. 

These words were very bold; a direct defiance to all the 
chauvinists and militarists in France. Never before since 
1914 had a responsible French statesman ventured to ask 
his people to trust in the good faith of a German Govern- 
ment. But on the issue as presented Premier Briand chal- 
lenged a vote of confidence. The first vote asked an endorse- 
ment of the policy of the Allied Premiers respecting 
reparations. This was carried by 403 votes to 163. Another 
vote was taken on the proposition that “the Chamber is 
confident that the Government will assure with regard to 
Silesia strict and loyal application of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, in spirit as well as in form.” This was approved 
by 390 votes to 162. Then a final vote was taken on the 
resolution of confidence as a whole, resulting in a verdict 
for the Government of 419 votes to 171. 











Here Are Books 


and Books 


To Take Away for the Summer —and to Keep After That 





John Burroughs, 
Boy and Man 


John Burroughs comes nearer 
the heart of those who knew 
him only thru his nature studies 
in the story told by his secre- 
tary and friend of many years, 
of his childhood days, his strug- 
gles as a young man, the calm, 
quiet communion with the world 
of nature of his later life. 

Dr. Clare Barrus’s book, John 
Burroughs, Boy and Man, is al- 
most an autobiography, it is so 
full of sayings from Mr. Bur- 
roughs’ own lips. It is an ac- 
count of the experiences in the 
life of a man who lived to see 
his country emerge from the 
days of oxen teams, apple gath- 





circle. The methods of its his- 
torian, R. E. Vernede, however, 
are gentler than those of Sin- 
clair Lewis. Mr. Vernede’s Port 
Arlington Stories, woven chiefly 
about the “Lit. and Phil.” are 
very good reading. They belong 
to that pleasant class of short 
story where the plot is much 
less important than the people 
and the most important thing of 
all is the amusing and original 
way in which the author tells 
his tale. 

But collections of short 
stories, like collections of es- 
says, are more or less a mistake 
because they tempt the reader 
to consume in rapid succession 
ideas which are meant to be 
taken in small doses. So try to 





ering celebrations, and quilting 
parties to the times of motor 
trucks, garden fetes and ladies’ 
literary circles. It is, besides, the story 
of a life of strong and varied friend- 
ships—for people like Roosevelt, Edi- 
son, John Muir. 

The story is simply told, yet ap- 
pealing. Charming in every detail is 
its portrait of the real John Bur- 
roughs, the optimist par excellence as 
we find him in his last work, Accept- 
ing the Universe. 

In this book Mr. Burroughs gives 
the final conclusions from his study of 
nature. 

All the discussion is centered on one 
theme: the Universe is good, and it is 
our rare good fortune to form a part 
-of it. It is a gospel of optimism in 
which the naturalist tells us that good 
and evil, right and wrong, and all the 
forces of nature and the tendencies of 
the human soul contribute to make this 
the best possible world, and the people 
in it the best possible people. John 
Burroughs looks upon the Universe as 
solvent and worthy of trust, a place in 
which the smallest being has a place 
of real utility. 

In the words of his friend of many 
years, Walt Whitman, he leaves to the 
reader the heart of his philosophy in 
a ringing message: 

Whoever you are! you are he or she for 
whom the earth is solid and liquid. 

You are he or she for whom the moon and 
the sun hang in the sky, 

For none more than you are the present 
and the past, 

For none more than you is immortality. 

Coming from the pen of one whose 

-communion with the things that are 
unseen as well as with the loveliness 
of nature kept him young for nearly 
eighty-four years, the conclusions 
and temperamental attitude in general 
found in Accepting the Universe are 
worth considering. 

They may be worth accepting. 


John Burroughs, Boy and Man, by Clare 
Barrus, 


M.D. Doubleday, Page & Co. Ac- 
cepting the Universe, by John Burroughs. 
Houghton Mifflin Co 
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John Burroughs 


“The Romantic Aroma of 


Elephant” 


The Circus, according to Joyce Kil- 
mer, is not only the greatest fun in 
the world, but romance and poetry 
and religion beside. ““We whose lives 
are prose may well be grateful for the 
circus, our annual draught of poetry; 
for the circus, the perennial, irresisti- 
ble, incomparable, inevitable Renas- 
cence of Wonder.” We may well be 
grateful, too, for Joyce Kilmer who, 
with his fantasy shading bewilderingly 
into profound philosophy, his bubbling 
humor poised so often on the brink of 
tears, is curiously fitted to sing this 
immemorial strangely neglected theme. 
Whether you go to the circus every 
year boldly and with shouts of joy, or 
with elaborately invented excuses 
about your little nephew, you must 
read this essay. 

It is not quite so important, but I 
should advise you to read the other 
essays too. They deal with agreeably 
original subjects like the abolition of 
poets, the adventure of riding on the 
subway and the beauties of signboards 
in the country. The “Fugitive Pieces” 
are chiefly literary criticisms; why 
they and the essays were not included 
in the memorial volumes, “Joyce Kil- 
mer; Poems, Essays and Letters,” is 
explained by Robert Cortes Holliday in 
a not very interesting preface. The 
really important thing is The Circus. 


The Circus and Other Essays and Fugitive 
Pieces, by Joyce Kilmer. George H. Doran 
Company. ~ 


One Before Bedtime 


The Port Arlington Literary and 
Philosophical Society is the English 
sister of the Gopher Prairie Thanatop- 
sis Club. It has the same tendency to 
swallow culture in large doses, to take 
itself very seriously and to gently pity 
those who are not of the charmed 





be strong-minded enough not to 
read the Port Arlington Stories 
all at once just because they 
happen to be found together, and afford 
the same consideration to the stories 
in Alice Brown’s Homespun and Gold. 
They are worth it. It is rather super- 
fluous to criticize them, for the general 
title sums up so well both their man- 
ner and their matter; suffice it to say 
that it is excellent homespun and per- 
fectly good gold. 


Fort Arlington Stories and Others, by R. E. 
Vernede. George H. Doran Co. Homespun and 
Gold, by Alice Brown. The Macmillan Co. 


“When Is Dullness Not 


Dullness? 

Archibald Marshall is dull but it’s a 
pleasant sort of dullness. The mature 
mind, like the very youthful one, is 
often curiously fascinated by simple 
narrative told in elaborate detail— 
“And so the little boys got up and 
dressed and went down to breakfast 
and each of them had an orange and 
a glass of milk and a big bowl of oat- 
meal.” Perhaps Mr. Marshall is par- 
ticularly soothing to an American 
reader because the English country 
house life of which he writes is so 
pleasantly peaceful, compared to Main 
Street, for instance. Probably, tho, it 
is Mr. Marshall himself; Galsworthy 
can get you frightfully wrought up in 
the quietest of country houses. 

The Hall and the Grange, Archibald 
Marshall’s latest novel, is the story of 
two brothers, the younger of whom be- 
came much more rich and successful 
than his elder with consequent compli- 
cations between them and their re 
spective families. They are nice people, 
all of them, very real without being 
very definite, like a good many people 
of flesh and blood. There are some 
charming passages between the boy and 
girl cousins and some gentle humor. 

Hugh Walpole is certainly not dull 
yet a good deal of The Captives is 
rather heavy going. There is an in- 
finity of detail which, tho beautifully 
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Your reading problem 


solved by Dr. Eliot of Harvard 
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How can you gain, in justa 

few delightful minutes’ read- 
ing each day, that knowledge of 
a few truly great books which 
will distinguish you always as 
a well-read man or woman? 
How can you, by reading, ac- 
quire a deep and true conception 
of human nature and human 
affairs? How are you to become 
well versed in those niceties no 
less than in those fundamentals 
of life which you can know 
only by carefully selected read- 
ing, never by random reading? 


It is that question, of so much impor- 
tance to you, as it is to every thinking 


person, that you will find answered in 
the booklet describing 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS 


It tells you what few great books—biographies, 
histories, novels, dramas, poems, books of 
science and travel, philosophy and religion— 
picture the progress of civilization, and, as Dr. 
Eliot says, “enrich, refine and fertilize the 
mind.” 


Every well-informed man and woman should 
at least know something about this famous 
library. 


The free booklet tells about it—how Dr. Eliot 
has put into his Five-Foot Shelf ‘‘the books 
essential to the Twentieth Century idea of a 
cultivated person,” how he has so arranged 
these books that even fifteen minutes a day is 
enough, how, in these pleasant moments of 
spare time, by using the reading courses Dr. 
Eliot has provided, you can get the knowledge 
of literature and life, the culture, the broad 
viewpoint that progress in every walk of life 
demands to-day. 


“For me,’ wrote one man, “‘your little free book 
meant a big step forward and it showed me be- 
sides the way to a vast new world of pleasure.” 


Every reader of The Independent is invited to have 
free a copy of this handsome and entertaining little 
book which is being distributed to acquaint people 
with Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books. Merely 


mail the coupon to-day. 


Have a copy free 


IND. 6-11-21. 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 W. 13th St., N. Y. 


By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, please 
send me the little guide-book to the most famous books in 
the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, 
and containing the plan of reading recommended by Dr. 


Eliot of Harvard. 
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done, exhausts you by its mere accu- 
mulated weight. Mr. Walpole has left 
Russia and returned again to the Eng- 
lish countryside and to the mysterious, 
fear-inspiring quality of his earlier 
novels. Maggie Cardinal is held in- 
tangibly captive first by her Aunt 
Anne and the Kingscote Brethren, then 
by the town of Skeaton and its inhab- 
itants. There are all sorts of extraordi- 
nary people in the book, Maggie her- 
self is an extraordinary person, but 
it never occurs to you to ask yourself 
if they are “real” or “convincing.” 
Under Mr. Walpole’s spell you accept 
them all, tho you do occasionally be- 
come exasperated at the way in which 
they permit themselves to be obsessed 
by their environment, to be restrained 
and repressed not only by people but 
by their houses, cats and coal scuttles. 


The Hall and the Grange, by Archibald Mar- 
shall. Dodd, Mead & Co. The Captives, by 
Hugh Walpole. George H. Doran Co 


Undiscovered America 


Whether you are a sociologist, a 
philologist, or a plain T. B. M., you 
will find interesting material in “The 
Southern Highlander and His Home- 
land.” The author, Mr. Campbell, spent 
twenty-five years—most of it under 
the auspices of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, of which he was secre- 
tary, living with the mountaineers of 
our Southern Appalachians—studying 
them, sharing their poverty, and 
mingling with them informally. He 
points out that bad roads, feuds, isola- 
tion and illicit “stilling” are the chief 
causes of the slow advancement of 
these people, who, he emphasizes, are 
of different blood and origin from the 
“poor whites.” 

The chapter which refers to moun- 
tain dialect will delight the student of 
words; “nary” and “ary,” the sport 
of dialect writers, may not show their 
kinship at once with “ne’er a” and 
“e’er a,” thru “never a” and “ever 
a” of obsolete English; but “I aim to” 
and “afeard” are used today in the 
selfsame sense that Shakespeare used 
them. 


The Southern Highlander and His Homeland, 


by John C. Campbell. Russell Sage Founda- 


tion. 


Main Streets or Byways? 


Why people get so excited about 
Moon-Calf I must confess I cannot see, 
nor why they insist on classing it with 
“Main Street.” “Main Street,” what- 
ever you think of it, you cannot disre- 
gard and Moon-Calf you can, quite 
easily. Which does not mean that it is 
uninteresting. It is the story of a boy, 
with an imagination, who grows up in 
one of those typical little Middle West- 
ern towns which will undoubtedly be 
the background of the Great American 
Novel as all American novels, great 
and small, are now written about 
them. He discovers books and poetry 
and journalism and something about 
people and a little about love. He is 
different from most of his fellows, but 
he is a very average young-man-with- 
literary-leanings. Floyd Dell writes 


with a minuteness of detail most of 
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which is interesting and draws a large 
gallery of characters, few of whom 
you would care to meet. Felix himself 
is not a particularly prepossessing 
person. He ends by casting off the 
old ties and murmuring, “Chicago, 
Chicago,” which it is a little difficult to 
regard as a climax. 

Jake is another novel of the Middle 
West, the Mississippi Valley this time, 
tho the background isn’t very import- 
ant. Jake is a lovable character, but a 
rather weak one, and the way his de- 
termined wife and mother quarrel over 
him might make an interesting study. 
Mrs. Tietjens makes it sordid and de- 
pressing. She has a morbid element 
in her mental outlook which is some- 
thing of an asset when she writes 
poetry about China, but has a bad ef- 
fect on realistic fiction. 

But here is “Main Street,” with a 
difference. Victor Murdock’s Folks are 
the citizens of Ouishita, Kansas, “a 
Rome built in a day,” and they are as 
picturesque and interesting and Ameri- 
can as thetr city. Mr. Murdock has 
drawn them in brief sketches, “The 
Doctor,” “The School Teacher,” “The 
Legislator,” “The Milliner” and so on, 
sketches which are complete in them- 
selves and together make a compre- 
hensive picture of the town. Their 
chief literary characteristics are a 
very effective simplicity and a blessed 
absence of scorn and satire. Mr. Mur- 
dock seems to be writing about these 
people because he is really interested 
in them as they are, not because he 
wants to reform them or to abolish 
them from the earth. 


Moon-Calf, by Floyd Dell. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Jake, by Eunice Tietjens. Boni & Liveright. 
— by Victor Murdock. The Macmillan 
0. 


What Bok Did to America 


Whether you consider the Ladies’ 
Home Journal as a joke or as a second 
Bible you will be interested in its 
editor’s autobiography, which he has 
written under the title, The American- 
ization of Edward Bok. What America 
did to Bok, however, is much less in- 
teresting than what Bok did to Amer- 
ica. It is astonishing to find how many 
“movements” had their roots in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal; the campaign 
against the public drinking cup, for 
instance, the saving of Niagara Falls, 
the laws preventing the selling or 
wearing of aigrettes. It was the first 
magazine to banish patent medicine 
advertising from its columns, the first 
magazine to continue reading matter 
from the front into the advertising 
pages, and the account of the houses 
it has built, the rooms it has furnished 
and the babies it has fed by mail is 
rather staggering. 

The editar had an even more varied 
career than his magazine. He came to 
America from Holland at the age of 
six. His parents were poor and he had 
to help out the family exchequer. His 
first job was washing windows. But 
he had an appalling faculty for invent- 
ing methods of making money. He had 
also an unlimited supply of that qual- 
ity which, whatever its nationality 
may be, is known in the United States 
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as “nerve.” As a boy he collected auto- 
graphs and he never hesitated to ap- 
proach any important man or woman, 
authors and statesmen preferred, with 
the result that the autobiography has 
personal accounts of an astonishing 
number of interesting people. Bok rose 
in the world in exactly the manner of 
the boys in the “Gutter to Governor” 
stories. Whether anyone could write 
an autobiography of a life of this kind 
with becoming modesty is an open 
question. Most certainly Mr. Bok has 
not, tho he manages to produce a 
shadow of it by speaking of himself 
always in the third person. The book 
is carelessly written but it is enor- 
mously interesting and entertaining. 


The Americanization of Edward Bok. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Steep Trails 


Steep TRAILS, by John Muir; edited by Wil- 
liam Frederic Badé (Houghton Mifflin). Papers 
describing the author’s western rambles, with 
his characteristic vividness, accuracy, and love 
of Nature at her wildest. 


BYWAYS IN SOUTHERN TUSCANY, by Katherine 
Hooker (Scribners). An attractive travel-book 
of that rambling, romantic type which concerns 
itself chiefly with picturesque features and 
with historic and legendary lore. 


FLorRIDA, THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT, by 
Nevin O. Winter (“See America First” Series, 
The Page Co., Boston). The story of Florida 
from its discovery to the present work of 
draining the Everglades, with sidelights on 
historical incidents and places. 


THE CATSKILLS, by T. Morris Longstreth 
(Century Co.). For the genuine lover of tramp- 
ing, with an understanding heart and mind for 
the joys of the road and the open country. To 
him who knows the Catskills as only a walker 
may know them, the book is a continuous thrill 
and satisfaction. 


Literary Criticism 


ARIOSTO, SHAKESPEARE, AND CORNEILLE, by 
Benedetto Croce (Henry Holt). Three illum- 
inating studies by the great Italian philosopher. 
Literary criticism of the glorified sort that re- 
veals a complete philosophic and esthetic sys- 
tem. 


THE ART OF LETTERS, by Robert Lynd (Scrib- 
ner’s). About twenty-five essays, long and 
short, presenting the author’s keen and de- 
lightful mind on a variety of subjects, both 
men and letters, Samuel Pepys, Shelley, Mere- 
dith, Oscar Wilde, etc. 


LITERATURE IN A CHANGING AGE, by Professor 
Ashley H. Thorndike (Macmillan). An _ inter- 
esting and important study of the reaction of 
English literature to the great forces of the 
nineteenth century: industrialism, radical 
democracy, imperialism, feminism, religious 
skepticism and universal education. Professor 
Thorndike presents the picture of a veritable 
“literary revolution” which has made the 
thought and expression of England in 1920 
almost as different from what it was in the 
eighteenth century as a modern factory is from 
an old-time workshop or the British constitu- 
tion under George V from that of the times 
of George III. 


The League of Nations 


Tue First YEAR OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 
by George Grafton Wilson (Little, Brown & 
Co.). A good summary and source book, com- 
pact and informing, by a Harvard professor. 


THE ADVANCING Hour, by Norman Hapgood 
(Boni & Liveright). A book of essays in lih- 
eralism, defending the ideal of free speech, 
pleading for more sympathy with Russia, urg- 
ing the importance of the League of Nations, 
and defending President Wilson’s policy of a 
sympathetic entente between gevernment and 
organized labor. 


WHAT THE LEAGUE oF NaTions Has Accom- 
PLISHED IN ONE YEAR, by Charles H. Lever- 
more (Brooklyn Daily Eagle). This work of 
the Secretary of the New York Peace Society 
is easily the most complete and best done 
résumé of the truly remarkable record already 
made by the League. An invaluable source of 
information for libraries, editors, students and 
the gereral public. 
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The New Mending Tape 


Extra-strong, ever-sticky, water-proofed 


Bauer & Black 
have now perfected 
the ideal mending 
tape, Old-style 
tapes were make- 
shifts, made for something else. 





The new tape is called Tirro. The fabric 
is extra-strong. It is water-proofed, to 
form an impervious wrap. Then it is rub- 
ber-coated. 


One side is ever-sticky. It clings to any 
surface that is clean and dry. And it stays 
stuck—to rubber, metal, glass, wood, fab- 
ric—anything. 


Leak-Proof 


Being waterproofed, 
then rubber - coated, 
Tirro is leak-proof. 
Neither air nor water 
penetrates it. 

Thus you can use it 
for stopping leaks in 
rubber hose, in metal 
pipes, in footwear, in inner tubes, etc. 





The rubber coat makes it an insulator, 
sO you can use it on electric wires. The 
fabric makes an ideal grip. Thus you need 
it on your golf club handles, on tennis 
rackets and on other things. 





Extra-Strong 


The strength of Tirro makes it 
an ideal binder. One wrap will 
mend most ordinary breaks. But 
use as many plies as you need. 

Use outdoors or indoors, for 
weather little affects it. 

Being light in color, Tirro can 
be used to label anything. Write 
on the fabric side. 


Carry With You 


Keep a spool of Tirro at 
home. Carry one in your 
car, one in your golf bag, 
one in your fishing kit, etc. 
Wherever you go you may 
need it in some way, and 
nothing can take its place. 
Troubles of a_ thousand 
sorts can be ended by it, and at once. 

A single use—like mending rips and 
tears—will save you many times its cost. 

Don’t go a day without it, for you never 
know when something will need mending. 


X - 


Send the Coupon 


Send the coupon for a strip to try. Also 
for book which pictures some of the count- 
less uses. Send it now. 








BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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The Ideal Mending 
Tape 


Sticks to anything, and clings 
Rubber - coated — waterproofed 
Mends, wraps, seals and binds 


Sample Free 


Tirro is sold by druggists in spools of 
two sizes. Prices in the United States: 
Medium size, 34 inch wide, 30 cents; 
Large size—11, inch wide, 50 cents. 
Be sure you get Tirro, the only real 
mending tape. 


A Thousand Uses 
Like These 


Lawn Hose instantly repaired with a strong, 
enduring, rubber-coated wrap. 

Plumbing Leaks stopped in like way. 

Torn Clothing mended by attaching Tirro 
on the under side. 

Water Bag with leaky neck sealed with this 
rubber patch. 

Broken Handles—wrap with Tirro. 

Golf Clubs—tennis rackets. Tirro forms an 
ideal grip. 

Broken Toys mended in a minute. 

Auto Top Leaks sealed for good. 

Footwear Leaks in like way. 

Umbrellas mended on the spot. 

Electric Wires and extensions insulated per- 
fectly. 

Climbing Vines fastened to anything. 

Auto Tires and tubes—emergency patches 
and wraps. 

Engine Wires insulated and held in place— 
water leakages stopped. 

China Mended—also window panes. 

Torn Music bound to stay. 

Fruit Jars labeled and sealed. 

Bottle Corks held in. 

Pictures sealed in frames. 

Bandages fastened in place. 

Chafing on hands or feet prevented. 
Outdoors and indoors, wherever you go, 

Tirro ends countless troubles. One use 

suggests another. 
It sticks to any material when the surface 

is clean and dry. 
It clings with a bulldog grip. 
It firmly binds and seals the surface with 

a rubber coat. 


Trial Strip Free 


BAUER & BLACK, 
2500 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Mail me a strip of Tirro—also book 
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A Calendar in a Nutshell 


The Independent Calendar, a three- 
year arrangement for 1920, 1921, and 
1922, is proposed as a novel pattern 
of condensation. It can be typewrit- 
ten for single copy, carbon, or stencil 
work in literally a few minutes by any 
operator on any machine, because it 
contains only about one-eighth as many 
letters, figures, and spaces as the or- 
dinary tabulated forms of year cal- 
endars with which this format may be 
compared. 


Callityped as above, it occupies the 
space of fifty typewriter characters 
width and twenty-three lines depth. By 
extension the same labor- and time- 
saving idea may be applied in making 
Independent Calendars for two, four, 
five, etc., years. 

To print a three-year calendar in the 
ordinary way and with the same size 
of type as here shown would fill up 
nearly two pages of The Independent. 
Perhaps the introduction of The In- 
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dependent Calendar portends “the fin- 
ish” of too bulky large calendars and 
of pocket calendars in microprint. 

Here are specimen utilizations: 

To find out on what day of the week 
July 4, 1920, fell: Note the 1920 
division. On the July line, Su(nday) 
comes in the vertical column contain- 
ing the figure 4. 

To find out on what day of the week 
August 20, 1922, will fall: Note the 
1922 division. In the August line we 
find that Su(nday) is in the vertical 
column containing 20. 

Try a few birthdays and see how 
easy it is. 

The model -here shown is rather 
tightly closed up, showing the possi- 
bilities of extreme economization of 
space. But the form may be opened up 
at will; and, with a neatly arranged 
slogan, motto, or advertisement, and 
done with a two-color ribbon, or per- 
sonalized with names, The Independent 
Calendar will be available for presen- 
tation purposes, or will make a useful 
and attractive showpiece. It may be 
mounted on a card, or done on gummed 
paper which may be obtained in a va- 
riety of thicknesses and tints and is 
workable with typewriter-stencil ma- 
chines. 

The Independent Calendar is here 
shown in callitypic form, but it may 
also be typographed, calligraphed, or 
multigraphed, and, by photography, 
may be reduced or enlarged. 

The directions, at the two upper 
corners, have been edited so as to oc- 
cupy the space of five 16-space and 
five 12-space lines. 


John and Mary American 


nor did she understand food values, 
and the necessity for a balanced ra- 
tion. Mary did her own market- 
ing (the Smiths did not have in their 
home one of the thirteen million 
telephones in the country), thus ob- 
taining both better food and better 
values than if she had done her order- 
ing by phone. But even so, the Smith 
famiiy was fed upon a _ superabund- 
ance of cereals and inferior canned 
gvods. Mary had not the money with 
which to buy the adequate quantity of 
meat, eggs, butter, fresh fruits, vege- 
tables, or, many times, sugar. Cream 
wus a delicacy only for holidays. 

But no matter how high prices for 
necessities soared, John did not relish 
the idea of giving up his “smokes.” 
For his “Camels,” his “Sweet Cap- 
orals,” his “Lucky Strikes,’ or other 
cigarettes which he used, as well as 
for his “Bull Durham” (out of which 
at times he doubtless “rolled his 
own”), he had to pay 75 per cent more 
than in 1914. 

One of the most serious results of 
the Smiths’ meager income was that it 
prohibited the recreation and amuse- 
ments which the Smith family, along 
with the rest of the world, needed to 
be normal, healthy human beings. With 
the right sort and amount of diversion, 
John could have done infinitely better 
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work, Mary could have more ably man- 
aged the home, and both they and 
tle children would have had fewer 
“moods.” For a long time John, who 
was devoted to his family, had wanted 
to buy a phonograph for Mary and 
the children, but naturally he had 
been forced to conclude that “luxuries” 
were not for the Smiths. It is true 
that the family averaged one night a 
week at the “movies” in spite of the 
doubled price of admission. It is also 
true that on Sundays the Smiths 
walked around in the park (of course 
they did not possess “a Ford’); but 
now and then—again just like the rest 
of the world, they longed to get miles 
and miles away from the jar of the 
city. 

The Smiths’ income made no allow- 
ance for illness, which in John’s case 
alone averaged from six to nine days 
a year; nor did their income provide 
for unemployment, for savings for old 
age, for insurance, or for an adequate 
sum for the education of the children. 
The Smith home necessarily lacked 
certain material things—a piano, say, 
and beautiful pictures—which, argue 
as one may, do make for culture and 
refinement, for spirituality—for bet- 
ter living. 

Many of Centerton’s families sub- 
scribed for a daily paper and a maga- 





zine or two. This was not true of the 
Smiths. To be sure, now and then John 
bought the Centerton Journal, or, on 
Sundays, the Centerton American— 
beth Hearst sheets. Occasionally he 
brought home The Saturday Evening 
Post. The Ladies’ Home Journal, how- 
ever, Mary seemed to find more to her 
liking. 

The education of John and Mary had 
been limited. On account of this fact, 
they were the more anxious that their 
children should have as thoro an educa- 
tion as possible. Consequently, John 
Junior (aged twelve), James (aged 
nine), and little six-year-old Margaret 
were among the twenty million children 
in the United States attending school. 

As to matters of health, John and 
Mary were particularly uninformed, 
indeed careless..Even so, at forty-two, 
John’s so-called “expectation of life” 
was about twenty-seven years, while 
Mary’s, at thirty-eight, was about 
thirty-two years. (The fact that John 
and Mary were residents of Centerton 
rather than of the country of course 
slightly reduced their otherwise reason- 
ably expected years.) John and Mary 
had supposed the children ordinarily 
healthy. Yet when they were exam- 
ined at school, John Junior, James and 
Margaret were found to be among the 
fifteen million children needing atten- 
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tion for physical defects partially or 
completely remediable. (Students of 
public health were even more con- 
cerned over the fact that the children 
of the Smiths’ former neighbors, 
William and Helen Jones, in the coun- 
try, were physically more defective 


than were John Junior, James and| 


Margaret, in the city.) 


One might suppose that a middle-| 
aged wage-earner who had found it) 


necessary to work all his life would be 
a staunch “union” man. Not so John, 
altho, of course, he believed that labor 
had certain indisputable rights, and 
these he proposed to defend—if neces- 
sary, by severe means. 

As to politics, particularly of late, 
John was more or less of an anomaly. 
After voting in 1916 to keep President 
Wilson in the White House, on the 
third of last November John joined 
his employer and together they did 
their full duty as reactionaries. 

A friend of John’s who had a liking 
for figures one day discovered that 
about nine gallons of intoxicants per 
capita were withdrawn from bond be- 
fore the Volstead Act went into effect 
as against something over a fourth of 
a gallon since. While, obviously, it can- 
not properly be said that this entire 
quantity of intoxicating beverages was 
consumed by John and every other 
resident of the United States, it is true 
that since John’s children and their 
young friends were not actual drink- 
ers, nor, fortunately, was Mary one 
(altho there is no arguing the fact that 
many of her feminine neighbors must 
be thus classified), the gallons con- 
sumed by John considerably exceeded 
the estimates made. There is no dis- 
puting the fact that “dryness” came 
hard to John. Was he not an Ameri- 
can citizen? Was his right to “life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness” to 
be summarily taken away by a few 
bigoted and bumptious custodians of 
the public morals? What would these 
busybodies do next? Ten to one, attack 
his “smokes!” 

Fortunately, divorce had not entered 
the immediate family circle of the 
Smiths. Naturally, however, they were 
deeply shocked at the increasing num- 
ber of homes thus wrecked—about one 
out of every nine. ; 

John and Mary were not church- 
members. This fact does not neces- 
sarily mean that they were not inher- 
ently religious, or that they were not 
good citizens. Nor does it mean that 
they did not recognize the value of the 
church as a community institution. 
They believed in it, and they sent their 
children to Sunday School. John was 
perfectly willing to have Mary go to 
church and to give her money for “the 
collection.” As for himself, he could 
look after his own morals. Anyway, 
Sunday mornings he wanted to sleep 
some extra hours, read the paper, and 
“tinker around” the house. 

In the country, almost the same dis- 
tance west of Whitehall that Centerton 
lies east, lived William and Helen Jones 
and their three children. The Joneses 
were representative of what is left of 
the old type of American individualists. 
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Even romance of sixty brief 
years ago could not imagine the 
great advance heralded by the 
passing of the stage coach. The 
railway and telegraph were 
coming into their own; but the 
telephone had not been so much 
as dreamed about. 


Yet the wise men of that day 
saw the imperative need. They 
saw the value of every step 
which brought people into 
closer communication with each 
other. They knew this to be 


the one way to increase under- 





*. ... places far apart are brought together, to the present convenience and adva 

° & Pubie, and & the certain eesiration, in time, of , 

i: rejudices, ve n 
ee OD Fram Charles Dickens’ Preface to Pickwick Papers. 


The Advance 
of Understanding 


ost tty jealousies, 
- he sufferers. Be 


standing; and to eliminate the 
“host of petty jealousies, blind- 
nesses and prejudices, by which 
the Public alone have always 
been the sufferers.” 


Then came the telephone. 
And with its coming time and 
distance are swept away and a 
hundred million people are 
made neighbors. 


Places far apart are brought 
together by 34,000,000 con- 
versations a day over the Bell 
System. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TECEPHONE_AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 











we have nothing to show for it! 


Kept Us Poor.” 











Stop the Leaks That Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income you will never save as much as you should until you get the knack. 


If the average business were operated on the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we ad- 
mit it or not, is that very few families know where their money goes. At the end of each 
year we find ourselves little better off, if any, than at the beginning. We have earned 
$800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet practically all has been spent—and the pitiful part. of it is 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure Instead of a Hardship 


If you are interested, write for free booklet called “How We Stopped the Leaks That 
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The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel 
for pleasure, health or business; the 


routes to reach them, and the cost ; 
and foreign. 


everywhere. 
pendent, New York. 


This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because 
of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Inde- 


best hotels, large and small; the best 
trips by land and sea; tours domestic 

















Granliden Hotel 


Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Catering to a Discriminating Clientele 


O NE of the handsomest hotels in 


the country; accommodates three 
Goop Course (professional 


hundred guests. 
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charge). Fine TENNIs Courts. 
ING (professional in charge). BoatiNc. 
AQUAPLANING, FISHING. SADDLE Horses 
(riding master in charge). DANcING 
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Cottages to Rent by 
Season 


————- 
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J. THOMAS RUSSELL, Proprietor 


(Also Hotel Russell, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.) 














For booklet and reservations until June 
2oth, address: 
J. THOMAS RUSSELL, Manager 
Hotel Weylin, 54th St. and Madison Ave. 
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Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. Most 


interesting routes. Great success 1920, 


TEMPLE TOURS ° %Fz22kuiz Street 


Boston, Mass. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 
High and Cool in the Berkshires 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
OPENS JUNE 18, GOLF, SADDLE RIDING 
Desirable Cottages with hotel service. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 
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They well deserved their reputation as 
“stay-at-homes.” But with the enor- 
mous amount of work to be done both 
on the farm and in the house they had 
no alternative. Although for some years 
William had been acquiring on the 
farm more and more labor-saving de- 
vices, he knew no “eight-hour” day. 
He had no choice as to when to harvest 
his crops. That was decided by the 
crops. Nor was it economy to slight his 
livestock. 

In the home Helen had fewer con- 
veniences than had William on the 
farm. Altho commonly said to have “no 
occupation,” Helen somehow daily man- 
aged to put in something like eleven 
hours at hard labor. She was cook and 
seamstress, nurse, laundress and fam- 
ily buyer. There was no running water 
(and, of course, no bathtub) in the 
house. Lacking electricity or gas, Helen 
was obliged to spend considerable time 
in filling and cleaning lamps. In addi- 
tion to these numerous duties, she cared 
for the chickens. Incidentally, she tried 
to be a “good wife and mother,” one of 
her chief concerns having been to make 
home life so attractive that the oldest 
boy would not respond to the lure which 
Centerton was casting upon him. 

The early education of William and 
Helen Jones, like that of John and 
Mary Smith, had been extremely mea- 
ger, but the Joneses strained every 
nerve to give their children as much 
schooling as the farm’s uncertain in- 
come would permit. The children of ac- 
quaintances in an adjoining county 
were fortunate enough to be able to 
attend a consolidated school recently 
built. Such advantages, however, were 
not possible for the Jones children. 

William and Helen—again like John 
and Mary Smith—were not church 
members. However, with the improve- 
ment of the roads in their county, the 
Joneses found it possible to get out to 
church more frequently than when the 
roads for five or six months of the year 
were mainly hillocks. Also—thanks to 
the improved roads, their new “Ford” 
and their phone—these last years the 
Joneses were able to be more neigh- 
borly than had formerly been possible. 

The rural mail delivery which the 
Government had given the Joneses they 
regarded as one of their greatest boons. 
Nor did the Government’s interest in 
the Jones family end here. Appreci- 
ating the Joneses’ sterling qualities 
(and also, it must be admitted, the 
worth of the Joneses to the nation), 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture and the State Agricultural 
College had worked out a program de- 
signed to make the Joneses’ life easier, 
more satisfying and more enriched. 
The plan included lectures and demon- 
strations relating to agriculture, do- 
mestic science and health, given under 
the Farm Bureau by agricultural and 
home demonstration agents. As the 
work progressed, William was to be 
given such training as would enable 
him to obtain larger returns from the 
farm. Helen was to be taught how to 
manage the home more capably, to 
serve more nutritious meals, how to 
better care for the children. The plan 
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also included the improvement of the 
Joneses’ home surroundings. 
Notwithstanding the fact that in 
various ways the Joneses’ lot had for 
years been steadily improving, the last 
few years the Joneses found life on the 
farm unusually trying, suffering as 
they did from lack of foreign markets, 
from excessive freight rates on prod- 


uets to such markets as were available, | 


and from a general all-round fleecing 
at the hands of the profiteering “mid- 
dleman.” However, in spite of these 
and other hardships, the Joneses were 
unwilling to leave the farm for Cen- 
terton. From what the Smiths had told 
them of conditions in the city, William 
and Helen were convinced that they 
were better off on the farm. Vast open 
spaces and fresh air had a strong hold 
upon William and Helen. They pre- 
ferred farm isolation to Centerton con- 
gestion. They seriously questioned 
whether Centerton’s “advantages” out- 
weighed. its facilities for dissipation. 

Now and then an “outsider”—some- 
times a “Red” or other unbalanced rad- 
ical, sometimes a cheap, vapid politician 
—made a dust that for the moment 
beclouded the vision of the Smiths and 
Joneses and their friends. Frequently 
a representative of the Army or Navy 
ran madly around seeking to impart 
the “proper psychology” concerning 
“The Next War.” Naturally he avoided 
mentioning the fact that 115,000 of our 
boys now sleep across the water. Even 
more careful was he to forget to state 
that of the total amount appropriated 
by the last Congress for the expenses 
of the current year, 88 per cent was 
for the purpose of obligations incurred 
for wars—68 per cent for past wars, 20 
per cent for the upkeep of a large 
army and navy to handle future wars. 
Nor did this representative volunteer 
the information that this stupendous 
war appropriation meant a tax of about 
$200 for a family the size of the Smiths 
or the Joneses. 

But who are the Smiths and their 
friends, the Joneses? 

Whether or not John Smith and Wil- 
liam Jones were among the twenty mil- 
lion persons who purchased “Liberty 
Bonds” or “Victory Notes,” they, with 
their wives and children—as the reader 
by this time may have surmized—typ- 
ify (so far as it has been possible to 
portray their story from available sta- 
tistics) the “one hundred per cent 
American” families of whom, in the 
main, our solid, if conglomerate, Amer- 
ica is made up. 

New York 


This Changing World 


(Continued from page 613) 


by wireless or by storage batteries to 
the centers of civilization. Besides this 
it will be necessary soon to resort to 
more primitive sources of energy and 
employ the power of the wind and 
waterfalls to the utmost. 

In the next month’s article we will 
consider the possibilities of windmills 
and waterwheels as an aid to human 
advancement. 


| 
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DUNMORE HOTEL 


LAKE DUNMORE—VERMONT 


Situated on the most beautiful Lake in Vermont; eight miles from 
Brandon—on Rutland R. R., accessible by automobile on Green Moun- 
tain Tour to Canada. 


Electric lights, steam heat, rooms connecting with or without baths 
—unusually dry, cool climate, no hay fever, malaria or mosquitoes. 


Lake affords motor boating, rowing, canoeing, swimming in crystal 
water. Bass, trout fishing unequalled. Book with many pictures on 
application. Ownership—Management. Winter connections:— 


Qui-Si-Sana (Here is Health) 
GREEN COVE SPRINGS, FLORIDA 
ROSCOE A. MARVEL 
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VA AaKet! 


On the Ocean 
Spring Lake, ny 


EWLY constructed. 
Accommodations 
for over 300 guests. 

Carefully selected clien- 
tele. 

Surrounded by green 
lawns and gardens at the 
edge of the sea. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


The Spur, 425 Fifth Avenue 
Write for Booklet 
W. 8. STUBBS, Proprietor 




















WHITE HOUSE INN 


91 Elm Street, Northampton, Mass. 


Season June 24 to Sept. 10. Reservations may 
be made now. Detailed information upon appli- 
cation to Mrs. M. V. BURGESS. 


SEE EUROPE 





| country, the Pyrenees. ‘With the understanding also.”’ 


INTERCOLLEGIA 
65-E Franklin Street meee 

















How We Improved. Our Memory In 


One Evening 
The Amazing Experience of VICTOR JONES AND HIS WIFE 


This Booklet is Free. Send For It 
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Five weeks with Prof. Otto Bond, Chicago University. 
Brittany, Paris, the battlefront, motoring in the Chateau 
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FIVE HUNDRED OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR PROFIT AND 
DISTINCTION by Henry Wood- 


house, may lead you to success. It also 
tells of Inventions, Discoveries and Activi- 
ties that Created Billion Dollar Industries 
and defines Billion Dollar Industries To 
Be. Mr. Woodhouse unaided achieved 
financial independence, international prom- 
inence and distinction before thirty-five. 
Send $2.00 for a copy. 


THE SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
(Established 1914). 
299 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


DO YOU SPEAK, WRITE, LECTURE, 


ENTERTAIN? 


We prepare special subjects for speeches, lectures, debates 
and articles. HERALD PUBLICITY SERVICE, 1407 
Bristol Bldg, New York. 


NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years’ course. College preparation 
desired, Thecurriculum includes systematic study of the theolog- 
ical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpretation 
of the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired. 

For cataloyue and information, address 


WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Trains for supervisors of music in public schools. Voice, 
Harmony, History, Form, Ear Training, Sight Singing, 
Chorus and Orchestra conducting. Limited number. Cata- 
log. 65 Main Street, Potsdam, N. Y. 

















HONOR ROLLS 


HISTORICAL TABLETS 








REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 








Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 


for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 
St. Louis, Mo. 





DIVIDENDS 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 





New York, June 1, 1921. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 89 


A dividend of one and three quarters percent 
(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared payable Friday, July 
1, 1921, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business Wednesday, June 15, 1921. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, 

S. S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 

H. ©, WICK, Secretary, 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, June 1, 1921. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO, 75 
A quarterly dividend of three percent (3%) on 
the Common Stock of this Company has this day 
been declared, payable Friday, July 1, 1921, to 





stockholders of record at the close of business 
Wednesday, June 15, 1921. 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 


Company of New York, 


8S. 8S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 
H. ©. WICK, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


127th Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of two dollars and 
twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Friday, July 15, 1921, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Monday, 


June 20, 1921. fy. Brarr-SMITH, Treasurer. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street. 
Philadelphia, June 1, 1921, 
The Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of three dollars ($3.00) per share from the 
net earnings of the Company on both Common and 
Preferred Stocks, payable July 1, 1921, to stock- 








holders of record at the close of business on 
June 13, 1921. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 





MEETING NOTICE 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


STOCKHOLDERS MEETING 

The stockholders of the American Car and 
Foundry Company are hereby notified that the 
regular annual meeting of the Stockholders of said 
Company will be held at its offices, No. 2483 Wash- 
ington Street, Jersey City, New Jersey, June 30, 
1921, at 12 o’clock noon, for the purpose of elect- 
ing a Board of Directors and transacting such 
other business as may be properly brought before 


the meeting. 
H. ©, WICK, Secretary. 
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English, Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
1. John and Mary American. 


1. The story is called ““A composite picture.” 
Explain why. In what sense is every short 
story or novel “a composite picture”? How 
much of the success of any work of liter- 
ature depends upon its being “‘a composite 
picture’? To what extent are the charac- 
ters in Shakespeare’s plays ‘composite 
pictures” ? 

2. Write a somewhat similar article concern- 
ing the pupils or the teachers in your 
school, or the people in the place where 
you live. 

3. What reasons drew John and Mary to the 
city? To what extent are those reasons 
drawing many people to the city today? 
Does the movement to the city result in 
good for the United States? 

4. What advantages given by country life 
did John and Mary fail to find in the city? 
How did the loss of these advantages af- 
fect character? 

5. Point out the contrasts the writer develops 
between the story of John and Mary and 
the story of William and Helen. What is 
the writer’s purpose in making the con- 
trast? 

6. What is the writer’s purpose in the entire 
article? By what literary means does the 
writer develop that purpose? 

Il. Vanishing Coal and Growing Wood. 


1. Consult an encyclopedia or other work of 
reference and prepare a report upon the 
literary work of Erasmus Darwin. What- 
other writers have united literature and 
science? 

2. Explain in what respects the introduction 
of the article is effective? 

8. Write an original short story in which you 
emphasize individual human interest in 
“the first employment of external energy 
in the history of the world.” 


4. Write a similar story concerning the sec- 
ond employment of external energy. 
5. Write a composition of description in 


which you develop a contrast between a 
scene in the Paleozoic period and a scene 
at a coal mine today. 

6. Write a short story concerning life many 
thousands of years from now when the 
coal fields have been exhausted. Give your 
eg the elements of human interest and 
plot. 

7. Summarize the principal scientific facts 
presented in the article. Write a short 
editorial article based on these facts. 

lll. The Sky-Way to the North. 


1. Write a story in which you tell the emo- 
tions of a body of old-time Arctic ex- 
plorers who have pushed far into the north 
and who have been overtaken by a huge 
seaplane. 

2. Write a narrative and descriptive letter 
such as an aviator might write after a 
long flight over previously unexplored 
Arctic regions. Make your letter reproduce 
the aviator’s interest and enthusiasm. 

3. Explain what practical results may come 

from the exploration of the Far North. 

. Book Reviews. 


1. Prepare a report concerning the life and 
the literary work of John Burroughs. What 
other authors wrote books somewhat like 
those written by John Burroughs? 

2. Read aloud the quotation from Walt Whit- 
man. Explain how the quotation is related 
to John Burroughs. What are the charac- 
teristics of Walt Whitman’s poetry? In 
what respects is Walt Whitman’s poetry 
different from the poetry of Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier, and Poe? 

3. Point out examples of antithesis in the 
review of “The Americanization of Ed- 
ward - 

4. What does “Undiscovered America” reveal 
concerning the use of dialect in the south- 
ern mountains? 

5. What criticisms of the characteristics of 
certain modern novels are suggested in 
“Main Street or Byways’? 

6. What type of short stories is especially 
praised in “One Before Bedtime’? In what 
periodicals can you find similar stories? 

- On Calling Names. 


1. Read the article aloud. To what charac- 
teristics does it owe its interest? Write a 
somewhat similar article on any subject of 
present interest. 

What information does the article con- 
tain concerning the origin of personal 
names ? 


nm 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


History, Civics and 


Economics 
By PRESTON SLOSSON, Ph. D., 
Former Assistant in History at 


. What countries lead the world 


Columbia University 


American Economic Conditions — John 
and Mary American. How the “Plain 
People” in. The American Factory. 
Lower Pay on the Railroads. 


Sociology may be defined as the science of 
human averages. Miss Bristol’s article is 
sociology made human—the “average man” 
is brought on the stage as a real human 
being with the very average name of 
Smith. Write a similar essay on any one 
of the following: John and Mary Bull 
(British); Jean and- Marie Dupont 
(French); Johann and Matilda Schmidt 
(German); Ivan and Anna Petroff (Rus- 
sian)—showing how in your opinion the 
average man and his family live in some 
other country you know about. You need 
not give statistics, as Miss Bristol does, 
but draw on your general knowledge of 
after-war conditions in the country named. 
Then compare the lot of the average man 
in the United States with the lot of the 
average man in the country which you 
have described. 

Why did the Smiths move to town? Why 
did the Joneses remain on the farm? Which 
is growing in population more rapidly at 
present—the cities or the rural districts? 
Why? , 
What is the size of the average American 
family? What is the average American 
income? What was the average increase in 
the cost of living during the war period? 
(You can find the answers in the article). 
What do the Smiths buy? How do they 
amuse themselves? What do they read? 
What pleasures can the Smiths and Joneses 
have which town and country dwellers 
didn’t know about or couldn’t afford thirty 
years or so ago? In what respects may the 
average American standard of living still 
be improved? 

What evidences of American prosperity 
does Dr. Williams point out in his 
editorial? Why does it make for good gov- 
ernment and social stability for the aver- 
age man to be a property owner? 

Why have the railroads found it necessary 
to reduce wages? How far has the Rail- 
road Labor Board allowed this reduction to 
take place? 


. Why have the railroads been unable to 


make ends meet even with high freight 
rates? Do you think that the restoration of 
private ownership and management of the 
nation’s railway lines has proved a mis- 
take or a wise move? 

Fuel— Vanishing Coal 


and Growing 
Wood. 


in coal 
supply? How does the United States stand? 
What important countries are lacking in 
coal? (Consult the diagram and the map 
for comparison of countries.) 

If China has about as much coal in the 
ground as the United States why does it 
produce so much less every year? How will 
China stand among the industrial nations 
if its coal resources are ever developed as 
extensively as the coal resources of western 
Europe and the United States? 

What prospect is there of using wood for 
fuel when the coal and oil resources of the 
world give out? 


. Congress—Arms and the Senate. We 
Get the Budget. Harding Signs Tariff. 
What was the Borah resolution which re 
cently passed the Senate? 

What is the budget’ system? What are its 

advantages? , 

What is “dumping”? What are the objec- 
tions to it? 

. lreland—Dublin Customs House Burned. 
The Other Ireland. 

What historical reasons have made north- 
ern Ireland so different from southern in 
national sentiment ? 

What was the result of the Ulster election? 

— no election held in southern Ire- 
an 


France and Germany—Briand Triumphs 
Again. German Affairs. 

If the Chamber of Deputies had refused a 
vote of confidence to Premier Briand could 
he have continued to hold office? 

What does the Treaty of Versailles have 
to say about the punishment of war crim- 
inals? Has the Kaiser been brought to 
trial? Has any ruler ever been brought to 
trial? How far has Germany met the de- 
mand for the punishment of German of- 
ficers violating the laws of war? 








